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No longer is it necessary to pay a 
high price for beautiful appearance, 
modern design and fine perform- 
ance—for Chevrolet givesyou every 
one of these elements of costly-car 
quality at the lowest prices avail- 
able on a gear-shift automobile! 


With the new Fisher bodies agleam 
with striking colors of lustrous, 
lasting Duco, and individualized 
by full-crown, one-piece fenders, 
bullet-type headlamps and distinc- 
tive hardware—Chevrolet is a car 
of commanding style and elegance. 


No car is more modern in design 
and equipment. The powerful 
Chevrolet valve-in-head motor, 
with three-speed transmission and 
sturdy single-plate disc-clutch, has 
been made even better by such 
pronounced improvements as AC 
air cleaner and AC Oil filter. 


And Chevrolet performance will 
delight you wherever you go. Vel- 
vety smoothness at every 

Flashing acceleration. Cradled 
riding ease over the roughest roads! 


Go to the nearest Chevrolet dealer 
and drive the new Chevrolet. 


Chevrolet Motor Company,Detroit, Mich. 
Division of General Motors Corporation 
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Beautiful Appearance 
Complete Equipment 
Fine Performance: -- - 


at these low prices 


Te COACH *595 
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The Coupe 
The 4-Door Sedan 69 5 
The Sport Cabriolet 715 


The Landau - - 745 


TheImperial == 780 


% Ton Truck - - 395 
(Chassis Only) 


The Mod 1-Ton Truck 495 
Beautiful Chevrolet “TeCbasas Onis)” 
in Chevrolet Hiftory All prices f.0.b. Flint, Mich. 


Check Chevrolet 
Delivered Prices 


They include the lowest 
handling and financing 
charges available. 
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In Our Mutual Interest 





I am sure that you will be inter- 
ested in the article on page 5 of this 
issue and am anxious that you shall 
not fail to read it. As Mr. Van Cleef 
says, the weather is “the universal 
subject of conversation.” And I won- 
der if the reason it is so universally 
discussed is not because it plays such 
an important part in our lives and all 
of our affairs. Most all of our work 
and our pleasures are very largely 
governed by the weather and it has a 
more important influence upon our 
health and happiness than we often 
realize. 

Scientists are making progress all 
the time in forecasting the weather. 
They have reached a point where 
there is ground for the belief that be- 
fore very long it will be. possible to 
forecast with a fair degree of accuracy 
the general character of the weather 
for several weeks, and perhaps for 
several months, in advance. 

Since the work and the life of farm 
people *depend upon the weather 
to so great an extent, there are none 
who can receive greater benefit 
from any progress that is made in 
forecasting weather. 

* +--+ 

There are thousands of commu- 
nities that could profitably follow 
the example of Cole county, Mis- 
souri, as described in the article 
on page 7, and form some simple 
organization which would bring 
folks together in the spirit of recre- 
ation. What can be more whole- 
some than whole families, all ages, 
mingling together in the mood for 
pleasure? Maybe farm boys and 
girls do not need to engage in 
athletic games for exercise, like 
boys and girls that lead less active 
lives, but they crave recreation 
and enjoy the competition afforded 
by athletic contests just as much 
as anyone, And, in addition to the 
pleasure of visiting together at 
such events, there are mighty few 
of the older and younger folks who 
do not enjoy good, clean games, 
particularly when representatives 
of their home community are par- 
ticipating. It builds a community 
spirit and loyalty that is no less 


valuable because it cannot be measured 
in dollars and cents. 


* * * 


When a person has known you for a 
long time and still likes you, it makes 
you feel that the friendship is based 
upon a solid foundation. Probably that 
is the reason that we so greatly appreci- 
ate expressions like the following which 
came from one of our Ohio readers: 
“I have taken Successful Farming ever 
since you started publishing it and I 
could not do without it. I get more in- 
formation in it than any other paper 
that I take. There is one article in it 
that is worth all the paper costs.” 

Maybe you have not been a member 
of the Successful Farming family of 
readers for more than a very short time, 
but we are anxious to serve you so well 
that you will be as staunch a friend as 
the charter member whose letter I have 
quoted. If we can help you in any way, 
it only takes a two-cent stamp to call 
upon us. Remember that our service is 
not limited to the twelve large issues of 
the paper which you receive every year. 
All inquiries answered promptly.—E£ditor. 
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From Friend to Friend 





Once in a while somebody pops 
that antiquated question, “Who pays 
for advertising?” —and may even argue 
that “the consumer pays.” An argu- 
ment that isn’t right for— 

Nobody pays for advertising, unless 
it’s the fellow who doesn’t advertise. 

Consider any product you please— 
radio, or washing machines; silk 
hosiery or tractors; face powder or 
dynamite; grain wagons or automo- 
biles—you'll find that lower price fol- 
lows volume production. The more 
units manufactured and sold, the less 
is the cost of manufacturing and sell- 
ing each unit. 

One of our best known abrasives 
originally cost $880 a pound. It was 
sold to jewelers for grinding precious 
stones. Thru advertising, production 
has increased to more than five hun- 
dred thousand times the first year’s 
output and the price has dropped to 
a few cents a pound, placing it within 
the reach of everybody. 

When the millions.are told of a 
product thru advertising, buy it 
and continue to buy it, the adver- 
tiser is able to manufacture and 
market at reduced cost. 

Too big a margin always invites 
competition, hence even the most 
selfish manufacturer would be com- 
pelled to lower prices as his vol- 
ume and margin grew. The more 
progressive realize that successive 
price reductions enlarge the mar- 
ket and take such steps volun- 
tarily, in harmony with a fixed 
policy of giving customers the 
greatest possible value. 

Increasing volume absorbs the 
cost of advertising. The consumer 
gets better quality at a lower price. 
The manufacturer operates on a 
closer margin, but makes more 
money on his investment by secur- 
ing a faster turnover. 

The customer saves and the 
manufacturer saves; the customer 
rofits and the manufacturer profits 
y the saving; the wholesaler and 
the retailer do a better volume at 
less cost, with a better profit— 
everybody benefits. 


E. T. MER<DITH, Publisher. 











GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS 


We believe in honesty in advertising. Our 


advertisement in Successful Farming is an introdu¢tion of the advertiser by us)to 


the homes of our friends. 


We would not introduce a dishonest advertiser into your home thru our pages 
advertising any more than you would introduce a dishonest 
person to a bank and guarantee his note. We refuse many thousands of dollars 


INFORMATION F 


Subscription Rate.—Five years for $1, payable in advance. One year for 25 
cents. Single copies, 5 cents. Rates to subscribers in Canada, other foreign 
countries, and to subscribers in the eighth zone, one year for 75 cents. Successful 
Farming is sold to every subscriber, without exception, strictly on a guarantee of 
satisfaction. Any time you're not satisfied, just say so and the money you have 
will be cheerfully returned. 

Renewal.—The date on the address label of each paper shows the time to 
which the subscription is paid and is the subscriber's receipt. The paper is paid Entered as second 
tor to and including the month of the year indicated on the label. 
the label is not changed upon receipt of the second paper after payment of sub- 
scription, or if any error is noticed, subscriber will confer a favor by notifying us. 


guarantee his 


for your 


are our friends, and an 


f the date on 


worth of advertising each month because we do not believe it entitled to our 


arantee. 
Guarantee.—If you purchase any article advertised in Successful Posming. 
whether you buy it of the local dealer or directly from the advertiser, and it 
not as represented in the advertisement, we guarantee that your money will be 
returned if you mentioned Successful Farming when you ordered the article. 
We do not guarantee accounts of honest bankrupts. 


OR SUBSCRIBERS 


In sending renewals sign your order exactly as the name appears on address label. 
How to Remit.—Send money by postal money order, expresé order, bank 
draft, or registered letter. Stamps in good condition accepted for small amounts. 
Change in Address.— When ordering a change in address, subscribers should 
be sure to give their former as well as their present address, otherwise the address 
cannot be changed. This is a matter of importance to you and to us 
Advertising Rates.—The prt my Sing, will be sent upon application. 
class matter at the i 
act of Congress March 3, 1879. Additional entry as second class matter at South 
Bend, Indiana, Louisville, Kentucky, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, and Springfield, 
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Why tractor owners use 


GASOLINE 








The conditions under which tractors 
are operated make their engines carbon 
very quickly, and the dirt and dust drawn 









































into the cylinders mix with the carbon. 





These deposits so raise the temperature 
and compression of the engine using ordi- 
nary gasoline or kerosene that “knocking”’ 
develops, power is lost, you have the trouble 
and expense of cleaning out the cylinders—not 
to speak of the time lost during the tilling 
season. 


With Ethyl Gasoline carbon and dirt de- 
posits become a benefit. Ethyl Gasoline is a 
“‘knockless” fuel. It burns evenly under all 
conditions. Consequently the extra pressure 
created by the deposits is transformed into 


extra power. 


With Ethyl Gasoline you can drag more 


plows or other agricultural implements, which 
means more land cultivated at lower cost. 


Ethyl Gasoline was developed by General 
Motors Research Laboratories after eight years 
of research. It makes gasoline engines of all 
kinds perform more efficiently. Use it for your 
tractor, for your truck, for your passenger car. 
The first tankful will convince you of its supe- 
riority. 

On sale by responsible oil companies at 
stations which display the emblem “ETHYL” 
trademark shown above. 


Ethyl Gasoline Corp., 25 Broadway, New York 





Ethyl Gasoline means more furrows per day; less cost per acre 
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“Mackerel skies and Mares’ tales, 
Make cautious sailors carry low sails.” 


Weather—Past, Present and Future 
A Topic That All Can Discuss 


By EUGENE VAN CLEEF 


guage so may weather well be called the universal subject 

ot conversation How we do like to talk about the weather. 
“Tt’s a great day today!” “Isn’t this a dandy?” These and a 
hundred other equally conventional salutations are given 
utterance by rich and poor alike, by bank president and office 
boy, by farm owner and farm hand—in short by everybody, 
for happily no one person nor group of persons as yet possesses 
a monopoly upon the weather. While some may speak about 
the weather a bit more intelligently than others, the subject 
is one that may be frankly discussed at any time, anywhere. 
Who can point out another topic which is always appropriate 
upon any occasion? 

At the first suggestion of a balmy day after a long winter 
spell, we steal out into the garden turning up a rotted board 
here, pushing back some wet leaves there, grubbing with a 
stray, weathered stick, hoping to catch a glimpse of our 
faithful tulips poking their bleached noses thru the mulch or 
the curled fronds of the dainty fern attempting to uncoil 
into spring’s daylight. 


J UST as music has often been termed the universal lan- 


T is well that our common basis for friendly exchanges 
should focus upon the fascinating subject of the weather. 

But still more worthwhile is the acquisition of some knowledge 
about the variable state of the atmosphere to the end that 
we may make some good use of it. The ancients inquired into 
the daily weather changes, but the best they could do was to 
correlate them with the elements of their environment such 
as the moon, the sky colors, the sun, the behavior of plant and 
animal life and even the variations in their own bodily feel- 
ings. We have made progress since those days, yet millions 
of people still use the signs pictured in the almanac or the 
traditional ancestral beliefs to guide them in planting their 
gardens or to forecast the weather for some other occasion. 
A few of the guides may be substantiated upon scientific 
grounds but most of them contain no truth whatever. It’s 
worthwhile to look over a few. 

“Rain before seven stops before eleven.” That has much 
good truth in it for if it rains before seven, more than likely 
it has been raining the greater part of the night and the storm 
is about over. In the hours between ten and eleven old Sol 
gets in his effective heating which begins to dissipate the 
clouds and as he approaches the noon-day meridian his 
chances of success in breaking up the entire cloud covering 
are highly favorable. 

“Clear moon, frost soon,” along toward autumn may prove 
correct. A clear moon means a clear sky and consequent unin- 
terrupted rapid radiation or cooling. Let this process continue 
thru the falknight and frost may occur. But let us remember, 
the moon itself has nothing to do with the frost formation. 

Some persons plant their gardens, perhaps sweetpeas or 
pansies or other sensitive flowers in the light of the new moon 
or the full moon or some other phase according as tradition 


dictates, confident that the successful development of the 
plants will be assured under these conditions. Yet scientific 
investigation shows that there isn’t so much as a straw to 
hang on in the verification of the value of such methods. 

Again, a red sun is assigned the responsibility for much of 
our inclement weather, particularly rain. 

“Tf red the sun begin his race, 
Be sure the rain will fall apace.” 

The red color indicates a humid atmosphere and perhaps a 

fair quantity of dust. 


HE combination, while not always productive of ‘rain is 

favorable to it, provided the temperature is right. So, 
rain may or may not occur. If it does, we have confidence in 
the saying and if it does not, we usually forget that our quota- 
tion failed to run true. 

“Mackerel skies and mares’ tails 
Make cautious sailors carry low sails.” 

Very good! Observation of the cloud sequence in a storm area 
reveals the fact that usually cirrus clouds, fine, feathery, five 
to ten miles high, transparent or translucent clouds, appear 
first, followed by the somewhat lower and more opaque 
cirro-stratus (mares’ tails) and then the still lower puff-ball 
like alto-cumulus (mackerel) clouds. As forerunners of a 
storm they imply increasingly strong winds, hence, sailors, 
beware. Another type of cloud which aids in local forecasting 
is the cumulo-nimbus, that great, massive, billowy, white- 
topped cloud with horizontal, treacherous-looking black base. 
If clouds like this begin to assemble toward noon and the early 
afternoon, accompanied by a steady rise in air temperature, 
and if the air has that sticky oppressive feel, then we may be 
almost certain that within a few hours a thundershower will 
be upon us. A little close observation of this sort will every 
now and then eliminate the need for sprinkling our lawns and 
gardens. 


IGNS are all very well when they work but their verity 

so often runs awry that dependence upon them proves 
too large a gamble for one who really has an interest in fore- 
casting the weather for himself. Meteorologists have made 
such forward strides in their facilities for observation and 
their understanding of the weather phenomena that no longer 
need we depend upon these curiously fascinating weather 
rhymes. With simple barometer, an ornamental hygrometer 
and dependable thermometer we can tell what the ‘‘weather 
will do”’ with a much higher degree of accuracy than ever did 
any of our forefathers with thir rheumatic pains or tradi- 
tional poetical squibs. 

The barometer indicates the pressure of the atmosphere. 
It is graduated in inches or millimeters or both, and may be 
read direct. When the pressure reads thirty inches or above, 
the weather usually is fair and when (Continued on page 29 
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Now an even greater 


ESSEX SuperSix 


Here is an unprecedented thing to do. Greater Power 
Essex Super-Six is the outstanding success of the e 
yh ee Reto bc ec ndieage sii Finer Performance 


year. Its sales have topped all records. Its popu- 


larity with thousands and tens of thousands of Roomier 


owners has made it the most brilliant accom- 


plishment the industry has known. Finer and 
But Essex engineers have now created an even More Luxurious 


greater and finer Essex Super-Six. So startling are - 
its advantages that at the height of the selling Bodies 
season, with the market stripped of Essex cars and 
thousands of unfilled orders on hand, we inter- 
rupted production to give buyers a greater and 
finer value. 


Dealers are now showing the finest Essex value 
of all time. Though factory production is the 
largest in our history and has recently been 
greatly increased, your promptness in ordering 
alone can insure delivery ahead of the multiply- 
ing thousands who want this new Essex. 























Everyone says- 
“Riding is like flying 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Detroit, Michigan 
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Some Reasons Why Clover Fails 


You Can’t Always Blame the Weather 


By WM. A. ALBRECHT 


University of Missouri 


and tho the knowledge of this fact is quite common, the at just about this time. There are six reasons for clover 


Tm legumes are good feed and significant soil builders, to a head for some time and seem to be breaking into disaster 


recent increase in acreage is not yet significant. In 1920, failure, of which three are related to the soil, one to the 
in the state of Missouri, legumes occupied less than one acre weather and two to the farmer. Clover fails because of: 
in 25 or less than four percent. At present they occupy over 1, Sour soils, or a deficient lime supply in the soil. 2. Low 
ten percent of the tilled land. However, this is still far short soil fertility or need for phosphates and organic matter. 


f the twenty or twenty-five percent they should 
ccupy for proper seil maintenance with respect to 








its nitrogen and organic matter. Only as legumes 
cupy the land frequently, can they offset the con- 
tinual drain on the soil’s supply of humus, repre- 
senting the fertility accumulated during the cen- 
turies of the soil in its virgin state. 

Many legumes may have been tried for soil im- 
provement, yet red clover still holds supreme rank. 
Red clover may not be the best high pressure soil 
improver, but as an all-around legume it can scarcely 
be forced below first place at this time. It occupies 
this position at present, and will doubtless main- 
tain it, until wider use of some of the newer legumes 
makes them less susceptible to failures—such fail- 
ures as are naturally attendant on the soil, on the 
season, and on the inexperience of the farmer. It is 
with reference to this last phase 



























of the question that red clover 





runs no great risk, since ac- 
quaintance with it has been 
handed down. 

As the poet long ago put it: 


And after I have drained the land, 
I must plow it deep all over, 

And even then I’ll not succeed 
Unless it will grow clover. 

















The fields shown in the two upper 
pictures received no extra treatment. 
Clover failures, on much of our 
prairie soil can be avoided by the 
use of lime and and phosphates 


3. Poor drainage. 4. Unfayorable 
season. 5. Poor seed. 6. Poor 
seeding methods. 











As for the poor seed and poor 





























seeding, most clover growers pre- 
pare their seed-beds well and sow 
at the right season, since clover has a fairly wide 
flexibility in this respect. The department of agri- 
culture and the state seed inspection services are 
coloring imported seeds, testing samples for purity 
and spending much effort to guard our seed supply, 
to say nothing of the integrity of many seed dealers 
as helps in eliminating the seed as a possible factor 
in clover failure. Proper drainage is also less serious 
than it formerly was, since its importance is recog- 
nized to the point of a rather general practice of 
substituting alsike clover where drainage militates 
against red clover. 
Recently the season has been 




















The two lower fields were treated 
with lime and phosphorus 


The failure of clover acreage 
to increase significantly may be 
partly explained by the general 
fact that clover failures seem to 
be more common recently. As to 
just why such is the case, one 
might suppose that probably 











taking the blame fer many clover 
troubles. The weather has al- 
ways been a vital factor to all of 
us, especially to the farmers, ever 
since Noah and his cosmopolitan 
collection of beings watched the 
sun come out and the rainbow 
span its arch in the sky. The 
weather always gets the blame in 
a crop failure, the grower never. 
So with clover, the fault has not 
been properly located as a result 
of the age old habit, when we 














clover failures occurred also in 
times past but people were not 


ought to remember that bad 
weather hits the poor farm and 


so prone to complain then as they are now. Evenif we might poor farmer hardest. Results by the Missouri agricultural 
be bigger grumblers than our forefathers, we have reasons to experiment station have shown that the soil is at fault in 
complain of clover failures. In the first place, clover seed is _ clover failures more often than the weather and one can take 
decidedly costly, so is our labor of seeding and, then too, the out a good form of insurance against the weather by proper 
failure of clover throws the cropping system or rotation all soil treatment. One can buy hail insurance for a small cash 
out of order when we are all so anxious to get our soil and _ outlay, so why not invest in a much better form of insurance 


crop program into fairly smooth running order. 


not only for clover but.for other crops as well by investing in 


Clover failure is not a matter of bad disposition, however. _ soil fertility? So, in the final analysis, the six reasons for 


[t is the result of natural conditions that have been coming clover failure in reality simmer (Continued on page 24 
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THE MISSISSIPPI FLOOD | 


[* takes just such a disaster as that of the great 
floods raging from Manitoba in Canada to the Gulf 
of Mexico, to bring a great truth home to the people. 
For years those living along the rivers have been pleading 
with the government for flood control. River improve- 
ment associations have asked that the tinkering with 
river beds be stopped as a useless expenditure and that 
a large sum adequate for a comprehensive engineering 

lan be voted for this purpose. And congress was deaf. 
When the petty puttering with local streams and 
harbors are swallowed up in a national plan for flood 
control and navigation improvement, the petty poli- 
ticians have no campaign cry to take to their con- 
stituents. 

Now, with a flooded area sufficient in size to cover 
several of the eastern states; with property losses and 
damage running into many hundreds of millions of 
dollars; with the Red Cross asking $15,000,000 for 
relief to the refugees, perhaps congress can see the need, 
long seen by others, of adequate river control. 

Two outstanding things can and must be done. The 
first is dams and locks in the headwaters and along 
those streams pouring water into a common outlet river. 
By these dams the flood waters can be held back and 
released for irrigation, for hydro-electric power, or for 
navigation improvement when streams are at low water 
season. It is like holding back crops from the market to 
prevent flooding the market. 

The other consideration is a long look ahead, and 
cannot so soon make a showing perhaps as can dams 
and locks, but in’ a surprisingly short time would aid 
in flood control. That is reforesting the hillsides and the 
lowlands of our stream areas. Some blame drainage 
for the floods. That may help, but water let out by tile 
or ditch drains must first go into the soil and slowly 
filter out. Denuded hillsides shed water like a barn 
roof. In a few minutes the downpour is on its way to the 
sea by the streams. If the hillsides were forested the 
leaf mulch would hold some of it back. The shade would 
hold the snows for a longer period and prevent the 
usual spring floods. 

One look at any stream will convince you that the 
top soil is continually washing away. This settles to the 
bottom of slow moving streams and clogs the channel. 
Reforestation is a national problem, yet it must be an 
individual interest for individuals now own nearly all 
the land along the streams and corporations and indi- 
viduals own the cut-over forest land where rains fall 
upon the stumpage as it used to fall upon the growing 
forests. 


FARM RADIOS 


VER a million and a quarter of the farm population 
now have radios. It was an increase of 126 percent 
over the preceding year. If that increase is kept up the 
rural people will soon be practically all listening in. 
Iowa leads the list with 99,990 farm radios, Indiana 
second with 81,144, Missouri is third with 77,510; 


Nebraska has 69,784, Illinois has 65,832, Ohio 63,448, - 


and Kansas 62,055. 

Like the automobile, the radio is now considered 
a necessary part of farm equipment and not a luxury. 
That is shown by their preference for other than music. 
They depend on the radio for market and weather re- 
ports, information from the agricultural college, and 
other sources of educational matter. Of course, they 
listen to music, tho jazz is not very attractive. 
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THE FARM HOUSE 


[? is a beautiful home, modern in every particular, 
with all the conveniences. It is a,farm home, too. 
When asked, ““Why the modern home in the country?” 
Mrs. W. H. Sprole replied, ““Why not a good home on 
the farm? Why not all the modern conyeniences? Why 
not have as beautiful a home as city women have? 
We farm women are in the home twenty-four hours a 
day a great share of the time. City women are not 
in their homes as much as we, yet they want and have 
good homes.’ 

You cannot argue against that, can you? It is 
settled beyond controversy that the house means more 
to farm women than to city women. They make 
greater use of it. They have more diversified activities 
to demand their attention, therefore, modern con- 
veniences mean more as time savers and labor lesseners. 

Every farm family dreams of a beautiful home some- 
time, but they usually think of the time when they will 
retire and move to town, there to live in a modern home. 
Why not have that modern home on the farm? Why 
not get some good out of it as time passes? Why not 
live while laboring to accumulate a bank account? 

Mrs. Sprole has conserved her health and her youth. 
She is a mother-in-law, yet +has all the outlook upon life 
that a younger woman would have. Too many farm 
women are worn out at forty, mostly because of lack of 
modern conveniences. Why not a modern home on the 
farm? Distribute the cost over the years, rather than 
wait to get them in a town or city home. 


SUPREME WANT IS SAFETY 


‘THE following letter should set every reader, espe- 
cially every parent, to thinking more of safety first. 
It takes such an experience to awaken us to the terrors 
of fire. So long as nothing happens, we neglect the 
precautions of safety. Mrs. Tehr says: 

“Ever since two of our neighbors lost their homes by 
fire, and two others had fires start in their homes, I 
have wanted a chemical fire extinguisher. The one 
home was saved by one. 

“T saw the one home burn. The fire had started in a 
small building where an oil brooder with baby chicks 
was kept. They tried putting out the fire with water, 
which caused an explosion, throwing the flames on a 
muslin-covered porch, with the result that the whole 
house was soon ablaze. The children were at home 
alone. The nine-year-old girl awoke, saying she heard 
the chickens, but the sister didn’t hear them and told 
her to ‘go back to sleep.’ She soon awakened again 
saying she ‘smelled smoke,’ which proved true. 

“How terrible to see one’s home go up in smoke! 
But, how fortunate that the children were safe! They 
couldn’t call us by telephone as we were on a different 
line, tho living only a quarter of a mile apart. One of 
the boys came to our bedroom window calling out, 
‘Our house is burning.’ At three o’clock in the morning 
a cry like that fills you with terror. I can hear it yet. 

“Tf they had owned a fire extinguisher, I believe their 
home could easily have been saved. There are so many 
ways in which fire can get started, and on the farm we 
are at a disadvantage to fight them. 

“We are paying for a home and with short crops we 
have had to let ‘first things be first,’ but have decided 
to class this [fire extinguisher] among the ‘first things.’ 
This will not tend to make home happier nor more 
homelike, but if we should have occasion to use it, I 
am sure we would all be very thankful to save our home.” 
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The first consideration in any home is the safety and 
welfare of the children. Here were small children left 
alone in the night with a fire hazard nearby. Had there 
been a chemical fire extinguisher at hand, the nine- 
year-old girl could have snuffed out the fire with it and 
there would have been no explosion as when water was 
poured upon the hot oil tank of the brooder. Had there 
been a knowledge of fire prevention these children would 
not have used water on an oil fire, even in the absence of 
a chemical fire extinguisher. So it is important that 
children and everybody study the common things of 
fire fighting and prevention. In city schools fire drills 
are held for the purpose of teaching the children to leave 
the building calmly and in order. Safety first is taught 
in the schools, boy scout and camp fire girls’ organiza- 
tions. 

It is well to take an invoice of your hazards and your 
fire fighting equipment. Sometimes the sleepers do not 
awaken, but if they do, they are entitled to a fair 
fight for life with fire fighting equipment. A few dollars 
will provide the chemical extinguishers. 


EDUCATION PAYS 
URVEYS in eleven states show that the farmer with 
a high school education has the edge on the one 
with only a grade school education, and a college educa- 
tion puts the farmer ahead of the one with high school- 
ing only. 

With Ohio as a sample, the high school farmer 
earned sixteen percent more than was earned by the 
common grade school farmer, and the college graduate 
earned five times more than the grade school farmers. 

Did you ever notice that when someone is finding 
fault with education, or any college, he picks out some 
failure who has been to college? There may be many 
conspicuous graduates who have succeeded, yet the 
one who somehow could not get much out of college, is 
picked upon as an example of what education will do 
fora man. May as well point to the runt pig as an ex- 
ample of what breeding will do. There is apt to be one 
in a large litter that gets crowded out. The oppor- 
tunities are there but the runt was too weak to get the 
first start, and because weak, never got a fair chance. 

Some boys go to college and because of embarrass- 
ment, or desire for pleasure at the first opportunit 
away from home, or because of a lack of proper high 
school preparation, they flounder at the start and get 
behind. Because they get behind, and the classes go 
on away from them, they are like the runt pigs, unable 
to catch up and take their rightful places at the fount 
of knowledge. Education does pay. But one may at- 
tend school quite a while without really absorbing and 
digesting education. They eventually fail at school and 
maybe at home. 


SOLIDITY OF FEDERAL LAND BANKS 


"THE latest sale of $100,000,000 of federal land bank 
bonds sold at a premium of one and a quarter 
points, indicating the confidence the bond-buying 
ublic has in these banks. Such confidence is warranted 
ause the loans are based upon fifty percent of the 
appraised value of farms, and that appraised value is 
based upon its productive value, not upon fictitious 
sales values, or sentiment. Besides this, the bonds of 
one bank are guaranteed or backed by the entire system 
of twelve banks. 

Less than one percent of loans have resulted in fore- 
closures, and these losses have come out of surplus, and 
have been stricken off the books. Every*banker knows 
that we would not have had so many bank failures if 
the banks had refused to make risky loans. Much of 
the disaster was“brought upon the banks and the bor- 
rowing farmers because the bankers did not have the 
courage to refuse certain customers loans without ample 
security. Land boom prices do not constitute safe 
values upon which to make loans. The individual asking 
the loan has as much to do with the safety of a loan as 
the value of the property offered as security. The 
friendships of a community are often disastrous when 
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it comes to making loans. It is hard to do business in a 
safe way with a relative or an intimate friend, as many 
a banker can testify. 

The federal farm land banks are cooperative, devoid 
of sentiment, therefore their bonds are a safe invest- 
ment. Those who dare not risk their money on deposit 
in banks, and who feel an itching to invest in some blue- 
sky stocks of great promise, had better take less interest 
and absolute security in the purchase of federal farm 
land bank bonds. 


USES FOR CORNSTALKS 


AN eastern corporation with good financial backing 
has been formed with a purpose of turning corn- 
stalks and cob into such byproducts as have been 
proved possible by experimental work at Ames by 
Dr. Sweeney of the department of industrial chemistry. 
It is known that good paper, wall board, insulation, 
and other products may be made from cornstalks. 
Artificial silk and foo artificial cotton may be 
made from the corn plant. Numerous commercial 
chemical products of importance may be made from 
cobs or stalks. Artificial hard rubber substitute is one 
of the possibilities. 

At once the question of feasibility arises. Can the 
raw products of the cornfields be gathered and economi- 
cally transported to places where they are turned into 
these numerous by-products? Can these new markets 
afford to pay a price for stalks and cobs that will make 
it worthwhile to the farmers? Or, will it result in vast 
acreages drilled to corn merely for stalk production for 
factory uses, with no attempt to get the grain from it? 
Can this drilled corn stand up against corn borers and 
storms, left‘to dry standing, then cut and baled for 
hauling to the stalk factories at a time of year when 
other work is not pressing? 

Some would decry such uses for cornstalks because 
the humus is thus taken from the soil. That can be 
remedied by soybeans or other legumes. No new method 
of handling the corn crop will find immediate favor. 
The corn borer may force new methods upon us. 
Enticing offers for cornstalks may do likewise. It is 
useless to ridicule the idea, or predict far into the future 
what course may prevail. 






















LIBERTY ‘ 


Liberty! A most sacred thought; 
So constantly sought; 


ens, 


So bitterly fought; by, 
And so dearly bought. hag 
Liberty! abused by its friends— ff 
Until it offends; tA 
Directs many trends / 
For political ends. ig 
Liberty! is dragged down to shame Y 
By crimes in its name; we 
A word to inflame wa 
With its clarion name. V R? 
Liberty! A guide in the night Cy, 
Of polizical plight; WY 
A word of delight WV, 
When understood right. Y 
; 
Liberty! from out of the slime VA 
Of its darkest time A 
Is destined to climb A 
To new heights sublime. OA 


—Alson Secor. 
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A’ County Organizes For Rural Play 


An Interest That Brought People and Communities Together 
By T. F. LUEKER 





F the yopth of the city wants diver- 
sion, there are libraries, picture 
shows, clubs, lodges, golf links, and 

baseball parks for him to visit. In con- 
trast, the country youth has very little 
to relieve the monotony of daily toil. To 
at least partly relieve this situation, 
Cole county, Missouri, has been organ- 
ized for rural play. 

Here was the situation before we 
began. There were a few baseball teams 
scattered over the county and one 
volley ball team. That was all. Every 
team to itself, no organization binding 
them together, and only a little play, a 
game here and there at random, no 
regular schedule. I wanted to get these 
loose ends together into a county-wide 
athletic association with a_ regular 
schedule of games, both baseball and 
volley ball. “How could it be done?” 

My first thought was to get delegates 
from the various communities who were 
interested in athletics to attend a 
county-wide meeting. Twelve years of 
experience as county agricultural agent taught me that one 
of the most effective means of getting a group together was 
to hold a lunch- 
eon in connec- 
tion with the 
conference. 
When folks get 
their feet under 
a common table, 
they just natu- 
rally warm up to 
each other bet- 
ter. It would 
have been an 
easy matter to 
get one of the 
banks of Jeffer- 
son City to fi- 

















ties for the first year. We did not want to undertake too muc} 
to begin with. Each of these communities having its own 
team, it was felt would tend to stimulate community spirit. 

The call was issued for each community to send two young 
men, who had shown an interest in athletics, as delegates to 
the conference. Six of the communities responded by sending 
the required delegates. They were on hand promptly at 10 
a. m., April 24th, the time set for the meeting. The agricul- 
tural committee of the Kiwanis Club met with us and helped 
draw up rules and regulations and to plan a schedule of games. 
At noon the whole group had lunch together at a restaurant 
and then worked for two hours more in the afternoon until 
plans were completed and the Cole County Athletic Associa- 
tion was organized. After returning to their respective com- 
munities the delegates called meetings of the local boys to 
submit the plans. In every case they were approved and a 
second county conference was called and the organization was 
completed. 

The next thing was to organize and reorganize the teams. 
The few baseball teams already organized overlapped com- 
munity lines. They had never before held together thruout 
the season. They had to be reorganized to coincide with com- 
munity lines. Then there was only one volley ball team, and 
others had to be organized. Fortunately, one of our banks 
was offering prizes to communities that would best carry 
out their extension program. In this banker’s contest we 
decided to offer credit, not only for work done within the 
community, 
but also for serv- 
ice rendered to 
other communi- 
ties, thus stimu- 
lating a mission- 
ary spirit. The 
plan worked like 
a top. It was no 
trouble to get the 
Harmony Grove 
volley “ball team 
to go to Grand 
View and to 
Wardsville to 
train teams 
and Grand View 











nance the lunch- 





eon, but I pre- 
ferred to get an 
organized group 
in the city to 
handle it. I wanted organized city effort to meet organized 
rural effort. That would give the thing a lot of punch. 
The agricultural committee of the Kiwanis Club had 
previously told me they would be glad to cooperate in work- 
ing out any rural problems. They were especially interested 
in bringing about a better understanding between country 
and city. I put the matter before them. They were delighted 
with the opportunity and 
agreed to give, not only the 


These two teams competed for the championship 


in turn was de- 
lighted over an 
opportunity to 
go to Liberty 
Township and to Honey Creek to train teams there. Whole 
teams sometimes went a distance of twenty miles just to 
meet and train other teams on their own grounds. We soon 
had four baseball teams and five volley ball teams going in 
full swing. Each of the six community groups had either a 
volley ball team, a baseball team, or both. 
To avoid misunderstanding, it was, of course, necessary to 
lay down a strict set of rules 
and regulations. The Ki- 





luncheon, but also offered 


wanis Club helped to do 





to give silver trophy cups 
to the teams winning the 
county championship, both 
in baseball and volley ball. 
This they felt would aid not 
only in giving emphasis to 
rural play but would also 
bring about a closer under- 
standing between city and 








that. 

At the close of the 
season, the two highest 
ranking teams were re- 
quired to play a series of 
three games for the gounty 
championship. 

These games had to be 
played at Lincoln Base- 
ball Park, Jefferson City, 











country, the thing they so 





much desired to accom- 
plish. 

The county had already 
been divided into ten com- 
munity groups, with a community center in each, for the 
convenierce of putting over an agricultural extension pro- 
gram. Seven of these had adopted such programs. The folks 
in these communities had already been doing teamwork, and 
for that reason it was decided that the county athletic 
association should be confined to these organized communi- 


The Honey Creek team has a lively practice 


Missouri. That provision 
was made so that country 
folks from all over Cole 
county and business men 
from Jefferson City might meet on common ground and mix 
and mingle in a common cause, the furtherance of rural play. 
Liberty Township won the county baseball championship and 
Harmony Grove won the volley ball championship. In spite 
of unfavorable weather, hundreds of folks from every section 
of the county and many business (Continued on page 40 
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Lapland, Finland and Esthonia 


By JAMES T. NICHOLS 
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Birdseye Views of Distant Countries 










































Nichols, the traveler, has crossed the Atlantic fifteen times and made 
two trips around the world. He has rambled thru more than thirty 
foreign lands and is still going. His stories are based on actual experience 





thousand of these Lapps in Swe- 
den and that about one-third of 
them are nomads. 

While in Sweden I became very 
much interested in the railway to 
the great iron mines in Lapland. 
Up to the north of Sweden above the Arctic Circle is a mountain 
upon the top of which are beds of the best iron in the world. It 
is estimated that there are a billion tons of this iron and millions 
of tons are being dug up with gigantic steam shovels and shipped 
to Sweden where it is used in manufacturing. 

The building of a railroad 
three hundred miles up 





above the Arctic Circle to 














these great iron mines and 
electrifying it thruout, mak- 
ing it the second longest 
electric railway line on 
earth, was a most marvel- 
ous undertaking. For pow- 
er to run both railway and 
mines one of the most 
gigantic hydro-stations in 
the world was built at Por- 
jus Falls, which is, perhaps 
a hundred miles from the 
mines. 

As the nights are six 
months long in this “Alaska 
of the North’ the construc- 
tion of the great dam and 
power station was a mighty 
feat Placing powerful 
lights over the dam and 














A Lapp family in its winter home 


keeping the army of work- 
men, as well as materials, 
warm by means of elec- 
tricity was a problem that 
taxed the ingenuity of the human brain, but these Swedes found 
a way out and accomplished the task. 

The country of Finland is about as large as North and South 
Dakota combined. The country lies west of Russia, south of the 
northern rim of Norway and east of Sweden and the Gulf of 
Bothnia. While it is often called ‘“‘The Land of Ten Thousand 

Lakes,” this appellation does not do it justice, 
for it is said to contain thirty-five thousand 





lakes. 











Sixty-two percent of Finland is covered 
with forests and lumbering is the most im- 
portant industry. Altho much of the country 
is above the Arctic Circle, yet on the whole, 
Finland is quite an agricultural country. It 
has nearly three hundred thousand farms and 
two-thirds of them are cultivated by their 
owners. Under the Land Purchase Act of 
1919 every farmer-tenant was given oppor- 
tunity to purchase land and this accounts for 
the large number of home owners among the 
farmers. 

The Finns live the simple life, but they are 
very clean. Nearly every farm home has its 
bathhouse with a wood heaterin theroom. It 
would nearly kill an American to take a bath 
like they do but they seem to thrive upon it. 
How would you like to go from a hot bath, 
naked, out of doors and roll in a snow bank? 
Like the Japanese the men and women often 
bathe together. 

Besides cutting more than a thousand 
million feet of lumber annually and making a 
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3 OWn 
spirit. 
young 
tes to 
nding 
at 10 . 
ricul- HILE the Laplanders 
‘ are a people distinct 
elped from all others, yet 
ames. their country is a province in 
urant northern Sweden and extends 
until over the extreme northern part 
0cia- of Norway and Finland, as well. These people are shy and peace- 
com- loving and are among the most primitive people of the world. 
vs to thea people and have been called the “Gypsies of 
; the Nortn. 2 
nd . Like the American Indians the Lapps live about the same as 
a was they did a thousand years 
ago. They live in mud huts 
‘ams, in the winter and in tents in 
com- the summer. The whole 
uout family lives in one circular 
com- room and often they take in 
and boarders. They have no 
; “to stove but simply an open 
yrnens fire to cook their food and 
‘aITy keep them warm. About all 
[ we they have to do when they 
the are ready to retire for the 
ty, night is to take off their 
erv- rawhide moccasins and pull 
| te a cone blanket over them- 
° selves. 
— : The only bed in a Lap- 
mu- lander’s home is a deerskin 
10Nn- rug. They wear their clothes 
rhe all winter and sleep fully 
like clad. They eat deer meat, 
5 no mostly dried and often un- 
the cooked, and drink goats’ 
ove milk. They are simple in 
their habits and, while 
mer quite hospitable, yet make 
and but little fuss over a visitor 
to when he comes. It would insult one of these Lapps to ask him 
to how many reindeer he owns, as this is his wealth and he keeps it 
ms secret as much as possible. You would not like it if a stranger, or 
iew even a friend, would inqure as to the amount of money you had 
dee in your pocket, and reindeer is a Lapp’s pocket money. 
po The men fish and hunt, make sledges, skis, harness and tents 
, in the summertime, that is, if they do any- 
to thing. Women make clothing, gloves, tan 
tty hides, and do such work. I have seeh sewin 
ole machines in nearly every country of the worl 
to and the women in Lapland often have them. 
on These women are great for bright colors and 
in they especially like blue cloth and gold braid. 
oe They are quite religious and are mostly 
: Lutherans. 
Sweden has worked on aschool system for the 
to Lapps and is making education compulsory. 
les The state provides teachers and has provided 
Al- a sort of schoolhouse in each village which is 
do made like their huts. The children sit in a 
semi-circle on the ground during school hours. 
i A six-year program with school six months 
.st each year is provided and the little Lapps 
: begin when eight. The first three years the 
c- children go to school in their village or en- 
of campment and the last three years are spent 
ty at a central school where ‘provision is made 
for them to stay. 
he Many of the children are bright and learn 
os easily until they are about twelve or thirteen, 
x after which it is said their mental develop- 
a ment seems to stop. They are taught how to 
n raise and manage reindeer, something about 
‘y natural history, hygiene, the Swedish lan- 
le guage and to do many things in a practical 
n way. Mr. McBride in his book “Sweden and 
ix Its People’ tells of visiting a home one morning and finding a 
7 father and his two daughters sitting on the ground and paring 
d off dried uncooked reindeer meat from the bone and munching it. 
ye As the father talked he kept on with his knife and occasionally 
x wiped it off on the backs of the dogs which were contentedly lying 
A at his side. The same author says there are some eight or nine 





One of the belles of Lapland 


large part of it into paper, the Finns have 
more than three thousand factories of various 
kinds. Tammerfors is the great textile center 
of the country and is often called the Man- 
chester of Finland. It is said to be the farthest north manufac- 
turing center in the world. It has a great steel plant and its linen 
and paper mills, as well as its cotton factories, are immense. Some 
of these mills were running when the Declaration of Independence 
was signed. 

The greatest city in this “Roof of the (Continued on page 41 
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STRAWBERRY CROWN BORER 

I noticed in the strawberry patch this 
morning that there were little white 
worms, not a quarter of an inch long, eat- 
ing into the strawberry crowns. Is this 
likely to cause serious damage? If it is, 
I wish you would tell us what to do to 
control it.—G. D. F 

The description you give of the grub 
indicates that your strawberries are in- 
fested with the crown borer. In order to 
prevent damage from these pests, by all 
means practice rotation of the crops, and 
isolate the new strawberry bed from the 
infested bed. Be sure that you plant unin- 
fested plants. The above methods of con- 
trol are most effective because the beetles 
are unable to fly and therefore they will 
spread from one field to another very 
slowly, if at all. When digging new 
plants, dig them early in the spring before 
the eggs are laid, and unless some of the 
hibernating beetles are carried over in the 
crop there is little danger of infesting the 
new planting. 


DESTROYING ANTS 

The ants are making a regular ant hill 
out of a corner of our lawn. How can they 
be controlled? We have tried hot water 
and cold water and have torn up the nest 
with a hoe, but still have ants.—H. E.L., 
lowa. 

Carbon disulphid is usually very effec- 
tive against ants in hills. Punch holes 
with a sharpened broom stick to a depth 
of four or five inches and at intervals of 
eight or ten inches all over the hill, and 
into each hole pour a couple of tablespoon- 
fuls of the carbon disulphide. Immedi- 
ately fill holes with soil. The surface may 
be sprinkled with water, or a wet blanket 
may be spread over the surface to héld in 
the gas, which, however, is heavier than 
air and usually settles down into the ant 
hill and penetrates thru all the passages, 
destroying the ants. One treatment is 
usually enough, altho it will do no harm to 
make a second treatment within about ten 
days. Since carbon disulphide is very 
highly explosive, be sure the work is done 
with no open flame, light or sparks nearby, 
and be careful not to breathe the 
poisonous fumes. 


also 


POULTRY HOUSE VENTILATION 


I have a small poultry house about 
8x16 made with double floor, paper be- 
tween; boarded and papered inside and 
out with one ply roofing, and one side 
and one end is boarded again on top of 
this paper. Also have packed in fine hay 
and leaves between the walls trying to 
keep out the frost. Ceiling is boarded up, 
leaving about two inches and this is also 
packed in with hay and leaves to take up 
the moisture. My trouble is that frost 
gathers and makes the house damp and 
cold. I have three windows on the east 
and two on the south. One is so I can let 
it down for fresh air.—F. P., Wisconsin. 

I am of the opinion that you actually 
have your poultry house too tight rather 
than not tight enough. It is a fine thing 
to have the end walls, the roof and the 
walls in the rear just as tight and snug as 
possible, but it is also necessary to provide 
for ventilation, and the more hens there 
are in the poultry house the more impor- 
tant becomes this matter of ventilation. 

temove at least one of the windows, or 
perhaps half of each of the windows at 
the top, and replace this glass with muslin 
of a rather coarse texture which will allow 
the air to pass thru without too much 


interest 





Signed inquiries will be promptly answered 
by mail if a two-cent stamp is enclosed. Ad- 
dress, ‘‘Subscribers’ Information Bureau,’’ 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 








difficulty. In other words, have something 
on the order of an open front house. You 
are going to find that with this added 
ventilation the temperatures are not ma- 
terially reduced, and the hens are far more 
comfortable, and that you can get away 
from the frost. If frost persists in forming, 
open up the front still more and get still 
more ventilation, then regulate the venti- 
lation more or less according to the weath- 
er. In extremely cold weather you may 
have to cut down on it somewhat and in 
milder weather more ventilation should 
be provided. 


CANADA THISTLE AGAIN 

I have a few acres that are infested with 
Canada thistle. There are several large 
pastures and a seattering of the thistles 
pretty much over six or eight acres. What 
would be the best means for me to use in 

getting rid of these?—C. O. L., Nebr. 
I presume that this field is in corn, altho 
you do not state as to that. However, 
efore the thistles flower, hoe cut the 
stalks to prevent flowering. Then get the 
corn off as soon as you can, and disc the 
land thoroly in the fall. Disc every week 
till the ground is frozen. As early as pos- 
sible in the spring start in again and culti- 
vate weekly until the first of July. A crop 
that makes a rapid, vigorous growth like 
sorghum, sudan grass, millet or the like 
may be seeded extra heavily at that time. 
A single year of this sort of treatment may 
eliminate the thistles, and almost always 
will bring them 1 pretty well under control. 


DARK HONEY 

We fear that we are going to have quite 
a bit of dark honey. We have had this in 
past years too, and find it difficult to sell. 
Is there any way of clearing up dark honey 
after extracting it?—D. L. Z., Nebr. 

We find upon consultation with good 
honey authorities that while dark honey 
has been clarified in an experimental way, 
there is really no practical way of doing 
this on a commercial scale, and the work 
would cost more than the honey is worth. 
Possibly you could sell your honey to 
bakeries, or especially for cake or cookie 
making or other culinary purpeses. Such 
honey is also suitable for feeding bees, 
provided the honey is from good, healthy 
swarms, free from foul brood. 


DESTROYING BLUEGRASS IN 
ALFALFA 

While we get a fairly goéd stand of 
alfalfa it is not long until bluegrass comes 
in and the alfalfa begins to go back. How 
do the people who tell about alfalfa fields 
lasting for pea mg -—— years maintain 
their fields?—C lowa. 

Usually the r cna of long-lived alfalfa 
fields are made in localities where nothing 
but deep-rooted plants will thrive thru 
a large share of the growing season on 
account of dry weather. Under such 
climatic conditions the alfalfa makes a 
very satisfactory growth but crops such 
as bluegrass and so on are almost sure to 





fail. And the same is true of most of the 
weeds. However, in climates such as 
Iowa has, where bluegrass finds almost 


ideal conditions, it is necessary to help the 
alfalfa maintain itself in competition with 
the bluegrass. This can be done in some 
cases by discing. About the best solution 
of the problem, however, is the spring- 
tooth harrow, which can be used after the 






age 





first or second cutting, going over the field 
two or three times. Thestrong, deep-rooted 
alfalfa plants will be harmed very little | 
the spring-tooth harrow, but the bluegrass 
weeds, etc., will be removed root and 
all and the hot sun will do the rest. 


CANDLE YOUR EGGS 
We have been having considerabl 
trouble with our eggs. The reports that 
we get from our buyer indicates that ther 
are many spoiled eggs, and yet we gather 
the eggs every day and keep them neve: 


over a week before we send them t 
market. We would think that it was our 


fault if we found any spoiled eggs among 
those that we used ourselves, but we neve! 
yet found a spoiled egg. Can you suggest 
anything in the way of a preservative as 
I have heard that there j is ie a thing on 
the market?—Mrs. G. C. C., Ill 

First of all, see shad all roosters art 
isolated from the flock and are placed in a 
pen by themselves. Then gather the eggs 
twice daily and immediately place them 
in as cool a place as you have available 
It might pay you to market the eggs 
oftener, just as often as you have a case 
or even half a case filled. But to be abso- 
lutely sure of the quality of the eggs that 
you are sending to market, it would be a 
very good plan to candle the eggs before 
shipping at this season of the year. I be- 
lieve that in this connection you would be 
interested in Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1378, 
“Marketing Poultry.’’ This bulletin can 
be had free of cost by requesting it from 
the United States department of agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. You can distin- 
guish a good egg from a bad egg by 
candling and it is never a good plan to 
permit a bad egg to go to market. It will 
never get past the buyers’ candlers, and it 
is bound to hurt the reputation of the 
shipper to allow such eggs to get into his 
shipment. 


MILK SUBSTITUTE FOR CALVES 

Some time last year you mentioned a 
skimmilk substitute for feeding calves. I 
wonder if you would care to repeat it for 
me.—R. L. W., Mich. 

I believe that the skimmilk substitute 
that you refer to was the recipe of the 
United States bureau of dairying. This 
consists of 50 pounds of fine cornmeal, 15 
pounds of linseed oilmeal, 15 pounds of 
finely ground and rolled oats, 10 pounds 
of dried blood flour, 10 pounds skimmilk 
powder and one-half pound of salt. This 
is all mixed together thoroly. One and one- 
half pounds of this mixture is stirred into 
414 pounds of boiling water, and fed when 
cool. This is one feed, or one-half the daily 
ration for a one-month-old calf. The ration 
is increased gradually according to the 
appetite of the calf until the calf is getting 
a pound and a half to two pounds of meal 
with the proportionate amount of water 
daily when two months old. Calves should 
be fed whole milk to begin with and this 
should be changed gradually to skimmilk, 
and then at about one month of age the 
change may be made gradually to this 
milk substitute. Remember that the 
change from milk to meal should be grad- 
ual. 

A good simple mineral mixture for 
swine, recommended by the Iowa state 
college workers, is made up of 40 pounds 
of finely ground limestone, 40 pounds of 
bonemeal or bone black, 20 pounds of 
common salt and 0.4 pound of potassium 
iodide. Such a mixture should be kept 
before the growing pigs and brood sows 
at all times. 
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MORE WHEAT TO THE ACRE 
By plowing his wheat land two months 


ahead of the ordinary time, A. W. Luke, Jr., | 


of Pike county, Missouri, proved to the | 


wheat farmers of his community that 
the cost of producing wheat can ma- 
terially reduced 

In Missouri there has been a campaign 
in progress for some time to increase the 
yield of wheat per acre and at the same 
time get a stand of red or sweet clover. 
This campaign has centered on the five 
essentials of wheat production. In the 


| 


j 


summer of 1925, Mr. Luke had a 20-acre | 


field on which he agreed to demonstrate 
these five essentials of wheat production 
as outlined to him by County Agent C. W. 
Campbell. The plan was (1) early plowing, 
(2) use of good seed, (3) treating for 
smut, (4) use of fertilizer, and (5) seeding 
after the fly-free date for his county. 

The 20-acre field was divided into 
halves. One-half was plowed July 25th, 
26th, and 27th, and the other half Sep- 
tember 21st, 22nd, and 23rd. He then 
applied two tons of lime acre over the 
entire field to sweeten the soil for sweet 
clover in the spring of 1926. On October 
llth, 12th, and 13th he seeded wheat on 
the entire field, using 200 pounds of 16 
percent acid phosphate per acre. 

In the summer of 1926, he cut and 
threshed each half of this field sepa- 
rately, being careful to clean up the 
machine before and after each part. The 
10 acres which was plowed July 25th, 26th, 
and 27th made 300 bushels. The other 
half of the field, plowed September 21st, 
22nd, and 23rd, yielded 200 bushels. July 
plowing averaged 30 bushels per acre, while 
the September plowing only averaged 20 
bushels. He sold this wheat for $1.33 per 
bushel, making a gain of $13.30 per acre 
on the first ten acres, due to early plowing. 

In this case, early plowing paid a big 
dividend on the wheat. No attempt was 
made to get a check on the other five 





essentials, since Mr. Luke followed ap- | 


proved methods over the entire 20 acres, 
making a difference only in the plowing. 
lhe other essentials have been proven as 
conclusively by other farmers in this and 
adjoining counties. 

H. A. Reckamp, president of the Lincoln 
County Farm Bureau in 1926, had a 65- 
icre field of upland that he says had never 
produced a crop of clover in 40 years. 

Whenever the rotation came for that 
particular field to go into clover, we 
sowed clover and timothy. The clover 
always died before it reached a height of 
two or three inches. The timothy remained 
to be cut for hay, or to be pastured, as the 
case might be. 

“In the fall of 1925,” continued Mr. 
Reckamp, ‘‘we applied two and one-half 
tons of lime and 175 pounds of 20 percent 
cid phosphate to the acre. That field 
that had not produced a crop of clover 
for over 40 years made 31 bushels of 
wheat per acre and now has a fine stand 
of sweet and red elover.” 

The experiences of these two men—one 
in Pike county and the other in Lincoln 
county adjoining on the south—show that 
money can be made yet from the wheat 
crop when better production methods are 
followed. Early plowing makes a gain of 
$13.30 an acre. Fertilizer gives a yield of 
31 bushels per acre.—C. C. H., Mo. 


“Possibilities and Limitations of Co- 
operative Marketing.” - Missouri circular 
150. Write the University of Missouri, 
Columbia. 


Farmstead of Theodore Pofahl, Madison 


county, Nebraska 
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Have You Attended a 


FARMALL 


Demonstration? 





At Your FIRST Opportunity, See and Drive This New 
All-Year, All-Crop, General-Purpose Tractor 


N thousands of farms right now the corn fields are being swiftly 

() cultivated by FARMALL power. The corn is planted by the 

FARMALL—?25 to 30 acres a day with a 2row planter; 50 

acres daily with a 4-row planter. Now this remarkable tractor, with 

cultivator attachment, is cultivating 15 to 25 acres a day, doing the 
work of 2 or 3 men and 6 to 8 horses. 


Corn and cotton farmers like to call the FARMALL the row-crop 
tractor because for the first time they have tractor power for the com- 
plete handling of these great staple crops. But “row-crop tractor” is not 
enough; it covers only one phase of FARMALL utility. The 
FARMALL is the first real all-purpose tractor, perfectly adapted for all 
the long list of drawbar, belt and power take-off operations on the farm. 
Plowing, tilling, seeding, haying, harvesting, threshing, baling, silo filling, 
grinding, sawing, road work, hauling, etc.—all these are made simpler 
and easier by the advanced design of the new FARMALL. 

Demonstfation proves it. In the many years of its experience this 
Company has never had a machine which arouses enthusiasm so 
uniformly wherever shown. Most farmers are acquainted with tractor 
power—but until they have driven the new FARMALL they cannot 
realize its easy-handling efficiency and power. 

Plans are being worked out so that farmers in every section may 
watch the FARMALLand handle it themselves. See your McCormick- 
Deering dealer; he may be arranging to have a demonstration in your 
home vicinity now. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 So. Michigan Ave. (DF AMERICS Chicago, Ilinois 
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Mobiloil flies with Lindbergh 


3700-mile flight gives lubrication 
its greatest test in history 





Capt. Lindbergh 
has cabled us as follows: 


“Vacuum Oil Company 


New York 


In my flight from New York to 
Paris my engine was lubricated 
with Gargoyle Mobiloil “B” and I 
am happy to say that it gave me 
every satisfaction. My enginefunc- 
tioned perfectly. 

Charles A. Lindbergh” 











TEVER before have the skill and dar- 
+‘ ing of a single man gripped the 
world as did Captain Charles Lindbergh 
in his flight from New York to Paris. 


In 33% hours he flew 3700 miles—alone 
in a single-motored plane—through fair 
weather, storm and sleet—straight to his 


goal and to fame. 


Success! 


Mobiloil “B” 
engine of Captaii Lindbergh’s plane, “The 
And what a test of 


Gargoyle lubricated the 
Spirit of St. Louis.” 
dubrication! That sin i func- 


tion perfectly. The slightest mishap meant 


instant danger, perhaps the end of the flight 
in the waters of the Atlantic. 


The engine did function perfectly. The 
flight was a success. 


Thus another great adventure is written 
into the vivid history of American aviation 
in which Gargoyle Mobiloil has played its 
part. 


When Commander Byrd flew to the North 
Pole—he used Mobiloil ‘‘B.”’ 


When the U. S. Army fliers flew around 
the World in 1924—they used 
Mobiloil “B.”’ 


When Lieutenant Maughan flew across 
the United States “from dawn-to- 
dusk’’—he used Mobiloil “‘B.” 


When Capt. Lindbergh flew from San 
Diego to New York—he used 


Mobiloil “‘B.” 


And now when Capt. Lindbergh flies 
from New York to Paris he uses 


Mobiloil “‘B.” 


In a press interview shortly .after his 
arrival in Paris, Lindbergh said, “We had 
the worst possible weather for over 1000 
miles over the open sea. I cannot say too 
much for the way the ship and the motor 


stood up under all this punishment.” 


Science Wins! 


The Gargoyle Mobiloil Engineers are con- 
stantly and directly associated with aero- 
nautic developments just as they have been 
with automobile developments from the 
beginning. Their Chart of Automobile 
Recommendations is approved by 609 manu- 
facturers of automobiles, farm tractors, 
motor trucks and other automotive equip- 


ment. 


The Mobiloil “B” used by Lindbergh 
was not a special oil. It was the same 
Mobiloil “B” which is used today by 
thousands of farmers in their tractors and 
trucks. It was the same Mobiloil “B” 
which, with the other grades of Mobiloil, 
is for sale by good dealers everywhere. 


Put this scientific margin of safety into 
the lubrication of your own motor. You 
will find Mobiloil the most economical as 


well as the safest oil to use. 


GRGOM- 
Mobiloil 


Make the chart your guide 


VAC U UM O I a ® O M P ANY ane ~ Se York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Bostop, Buffalo, 


Other branches and distributing warehouses throughout the country 


Gnneapolis, St. Louis, Kansas Gity, Della 
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AN ALFALFA HAY-MAKING 
PROGRAM 


THERE are two facts that need always 
to be kept in mind in making alfalfa hay. 
The first is that the green of the hay is 
evidence of its vitamin content and every 
effort should be made to preserve the 
lark green color. The other fact is that 
the leaves constitute the most digestible 
ind hence the most valuable part of the 
hay and every effort should be made to 
retain them until the hay is put into the 
yarn, shed, or stack. Any haying program 
must hinge on these two facts because 
they determine the feeding value of the 
hay. 

What hay we intend for our sows, pigs, 
and chickens, during the winter is cut 
early, put into the barn green and allowed 
to cure where it is as dark, as possible. 
First cutting is the most desirable and 
with the barns usually empty, a thin layer 
can be put in very green, later to be stored 
where it will be convenient for feed- 
ing in small quantities thruout the 
winter. 

The leaves contain from 75 to 80 per- 
cent of the protein in the entire plant. 
Protein is what goes to produce meat and 
milk and the protein is what we grow 
alfalfa to get. Chemists have estimated 
that a ton of alfalfa leaves contain as 
much protein as 2,800 pounds of wheat 
bran. Moreover, from 15 to 30 percent 
of the alfalfa leaves are lost, even under 
careful methods and the farmer who har- 
vests alfalfa hay as he has been accus- 
tomed to harvesting timothy will have 
little left except the stems. Of course, his 
stock will lick them up clean but why be 
satisfied with a third of a loaf? 

Our plan is to start cutting in the morn- 
ing and whack away until noon. About 
ten o'clock we start the rake where the 
mower started in the morning and by 
noon, the rake has caught up with the 
mower. The windrows are made small. 
To be sure, the hay is tough and if the 
radio at noon says it is going to rain during 
the next 36 hours, we go into the field 
again about two o’clock and flip the 
windrows over. As soon as the raking is 
done, hauling commences. 

We occasionally hear it said that alfalfa 
hay will stand more rain than any other 
kind of hay. This is true in just one sense 
and that is that alfalfa is so good before it 
is rained on that there is enough left after 
the rain that the animals readily devour 
the residue. 

There are many popular misconceptions 
about alfalfa hay making. One of the 
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into cocks when it is bone dry will not 
shed any water. It acts much more like 
a sponge. If the bottom of the cock is 
not wet after the rain, it merely means 
that not enough rain fell to wet down that 
far. And, if frequent rains prevent hauling 
for three or four days, cocked hay spoils 
badly and the stand beneath the cock is 
partially destroyed. On several occasions, 
we have had hay cocked and windrowed 
during heavy rains, even rainy spells, and 
invariably the windrowed hay spoiled less 
and came out greener. Hay in the cock 
must be turned by hand while wet wind- 
rows can be aired with horse-drawn rake 
and we do nothing ourselves that horses 
can do faster and easier. 

There are two tools used in making 
some hays that have no place in’ making 
alfalfa hay. One is the hay tedder and the 
other is the hay fork. A grapple fork may 
grapple all right but when it tears its 
“bite” of hay out of the load it loosens a 
lot of leaves. The hay tedder shatters off 
enough leaves every ten hours it is oper- 
ated to more than pay for itself. The 
proper appliance for taking alfalfa hay 
from the ground to the loft or stack is a 
sling. Handle alfalfa hay in as large 
bunches as possible. 

The ideal tool to windrow alfalfa hay 
is a left-hand side delivery rake. But, 
naturally, not everyone has one of these. 
We have found that we can do an excel- 
lent job with an ordinary rake with little 
loss of leaves if the raking is done while 
the hay is tough. Strangely enough, the 
hay dries out in the windrows more quickly 
than it does in the swath 

Any farmer who wants to can store his 
alfalfa hay the same day it is.cut, if it is a 
fair day. Certainly he can store it the 
second day under fair weather and. there 
is positively nothing to be gained by leav- 
ing it out a minute longer than it requires 
to get its moisture down to about 30 
percent.—I. J. M., Ind. 

TO FASTEN THE GATE 

Gates between yards where cattle are 
confined have a provoking way of being 
opened. The usual fastener may be 
rubbed out of place, or cows will learn to 
open them with their noses or horns. 
Some are femarkably clever in this 
way. 

Patent latches are fine but they fre- 
quently wear out. When such is the case, 
a piece of chain long enough to go around 
the post and the end of the gate may be 
used. A large swivel snap is fastened to 
the end of the chain and when the gate is 








A good way of removing bluegrass from alfalfa 


commonest is that it should first be put in 
cocks. We make a lot of alfalfa hay and 
in the beginning we did put some in cocks 
but this is merely a lot of work that avails 
nothing. The best thing for the owner, the 
hay, and the stand is to put alfalfa hay 
in its permanent storage as quickly as 
possible. Alfalfa hay put into cocks tough 
will shed some water but alfalfa hay put 


closed this is carried around the post and 
the gate end, and snapped into the fence, 
or the other end of the chain or a staple 
in the post. The chain may be stapled to 
the fence to prevent its being carried away 
or lost. Broken cow ties or any light 
chain will answer. It has been proven 
thoroly cow proof and convenient.— 
H. E. C. 
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ASK YOURSELF 


1. What does a clear moon in 
autumn sometimes mean? Page 5. 

2: When mackerel skies and 
““mares’ tails” are seen, what kind 
of weather may be _ expected? 
Page 5. 

3. What are some of the prod- 
| ucts that can be made from corn- 
| stalks? Page 9. 
| 





4. What state leads in number 
of farm radios? Page 8. 

5. Where is the mountain with | 
an iron top? Page I1. 

6. How does Finland compare 
in size with North and South Da- 
kota? Page I]. 
7. Why is it best to plant north- 
ern grown seed potatoes? Page 18. | 

8. Why do beehives require 
some ventilation in hot weather? 
Page 20. 

9. How much limestone does a 
ton of clover remove from the 
soil? Page 25. 

10. At what price can satisfac- 
tory mineral feeds be prepared at 
home? Page 27. 

11. What month frequently 
marks the high point in hog prices 
for the year? Page 28. 

12. For what purposes is salt 
added to new hay? Page 16. 

13. What is the average cost 
per ton of filling a silo? Page 16. 

14., How many square feet of 
floor space is required by a mature 
hen? Page 39 

15. Who are the ‘Marthas”? 
Page 41. 

16. Are plaits in good style this 
summer? Page 54. 

17. How deep should lily bulbs 
be planted? Page 44. 

18. In wiring an old house for 
electric lighting, which are easier 
to install—side-wall outlets or 
| overhead outlets? Page 48. 

19. What shortening should be 
|| used when a recipe calls for “‘fat’’? 
|| Page 52. 

20. How high from the floor 
should service outlets for electric 
cooking appliances be placed? 
Page 48. 

21. When should children be- 
gin to learn to be polite and cour- 
teous to their parents and to 
others? Page 53. 











RECENT BULLETINS 


“Tnoculation of Legumes.” 
102, Iowa state college, Ames. 

“Cooperation in Agriculture.” A se- 
lected reading list including all works in 
English. Miscellaneous circular 97, 
United States department of agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

“Prevention of Wind Injury to Crops 
on Truck Land.” Circular bulletin 103, 
Michigan state college, East Lansing 

“Dairy Stable Ventilation.” Bulletin 
151, Cornell university, Ithaca, N. Y. 

“Tax Burdens Compared, Farm—City 
—Village.” Bulletin 393, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison. 

“Some Caterpillars Frequently Mis- 
taken for the European Corn Borer.”’ 
Circular 103, Iowa state college, Ames 

“Forage Crops and Their Culture in 
Northern Nebraska and the Dakotas.”’ 
Farmers’ bulletin 1511, United States 
department of agriculture, Washington, 


Circular 


“Rabbit Raising.”’ Circular 9, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. 

“Judging Dairy Cattle.”” Miscellaneous 
circular 99, United States department of 
agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

“Phosphorus Deficiency and Dairy 
Cattle Disease’’ is the subject of bulletin 
389, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 
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SQUIBS FROM A FARMER’S NOTE- 
BOOK 


VERY household 

is discussing 
“where will we cele- 
brate ‘The Fourth’?” 
Only Christmas is 
more universally kept 
as a holiday in this 
country than our na- 
tional birthday. The 
public celebration of 
the day has been so 
far commercialized 
that it is a sort of a 
routine. The finest 
celebration I have 
ever attended is one where a country 
community puts on its own good time 
out in the country. There is a fine chance 
there for the older folks to rest-and visit. 
There is an opportunity for everyone to 
participate in the games and sports. We 
participated in such a celebration in a 
neighboring community. The young 
people of the church ran a stand and tho 
a little short of dust and probably germs 
they had everything else necessary to a 
proper celebration in that line. Of course, 
there was a speaker and a program in the 
forenoon and then the feed. Long tables 
out in the grove were spread and everyone 
helped himself. When a group of good 
folks get to gnawing chicken bones and 
visiting, they are tasting a joy of life that 
a lot of folks never dreamed existed. In 
the afternoon we played games and ran 
races. The chore relay hurried home in 
the late afternoon and did what was neces- 
sary and they all gathered for the grand 
finish in fireworks. For clean, wholesome 
Americanism that was a real Fourth of 
July celebration. 





* * * 


As we sat in the shade in the afternoon 
watching the finals being pitched off in 
the horseshoe pitching contest, I had : 
delightful visit with the old gentleman on 
whose place our picnic was taking place. 
Honest, courteous, and upright, his face 
fairly shone with the reflection of wonder- 
ful character. He was one of God’s real 
noblemen. To me he has always repre- 
sented the finest product of our country 
life. He told me of starting the beautiful 
grove that was then shading us and of 
hoping as he set out the little seedlings 
that some day they might shelter such a 
gathering as this. It was a privilege to 
enjoy his pleasure with him. Since, I have 
often wondered how much I was adding 
to the present and future of my com- 
munity. I think there is one of the best 
lines for us to emphasize just now. 

* « * 


Oat harvest is quickly over with us 
now. Wide-cut binders, numerous thresh- 
ing rigs and small runs of threshing have 
cut down the harvest time. Stacking of 
grain is almost a lost art. We have mare 
bin burned oats with shock threshing but 
so much time and labor is saved that stack- 
ing is going to be forgotten. In this humid 
section we can hardly expect to get away 
from the job of shocking. Machine men 
are talking of small combines that will 
harvest and thresh in one operation. But 
I am afraid that our climate will always 
handicap that method. 

* « oy 

It looks like the corn borer would add 
as much to the cost of our oat crop as it 
will to the corn crop. If we have to plow 
under all of the cornstalks before sowing 
them, it will almost prohibit oat produc- 
tion, if present prices remain. The 
chances are that we will find the borer’s 
coming will revolutionize many of our 
cropping practices. Here is hoping that a 
way is found to control it before it crosses 
the Mississippi. 
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It is good to see the growth of the state 
park idea. Every locality needs a spot 
where as much of the native beauty as 
possible may be preserved. We need also 
to make sure of the preservation of the 
spots prominent in local history. It will 
help us to remember the cost of our civili- 
zation. Our native Iowa timber, especially 
here in northern Iowa, was not so much 
commercially altho the original timber 
contained many valuable trees. It was 
shelter and warmth with which it fur- 
nished the early settler. It was a beauty 
spot on the prairie. Henry Van Dyke 

has best described it when-_he says: 


“But oh, to take your hand, my dear, 
And wander for a day 
In the friendly western ‘woodland, 
Where Nature has her way. 


It is the fact that our state parks are 
kept so that Nature does have her way 
that makes them appealing to nature 
lovers.—George W. Godfrey, lowa. 


SALTING HAY 

Salting hay when it goes into mow or 
stack serves three purposes. 

Very seldom is hay stacked or mowed 
when it is so dry it will not sweat. When 
it goes thru the sweat it may get hot 
enough to cause spontaneous combus- 
tion. This is especially likely when mowed 
in the barn while slightly wet with rain 
or dew. Chemical changes occur which 
create intense heat. The salt absorbs the 
excess moisture and prevents the growth 
of mold, and to some degree prevents 
the heating of the hay, thus removing 
some of the fire hazard. 

Salted hay is relished by stock and in 
winter, when salting is necessary, pro- 
vides the natural way of supplying this 
need. It cannot be forgotten, for it is 
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é salt may improve the hay 


Animals eat poor hay if it 
mowed. 
hay when it 


feed. 
is salted when stacked or 

Salt, therefore, 
needs saving at stacking time. It in- 
creases consumption when offered to 
stock. It prevents molding and reduces 
heating. Thus to a degree it removes a 
fire hazard. From three to ten pounds 
to a load scattered as the rad is put in 
mow or stack is sufficient. Get barreied, 
coarse salt for this purpose.—A. S. 
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ALFALFA NEEDS LIME 

On a 32-acre field sowed in August, I 
have an example of the futility of sowing 
alfalfa seed on unlimed ground, altho I did 
not intentionally plan such a demonstra- 
tion. 

In the spring of 1925, just after the 
ground was plowed, we spread two tons 
per acre of ground limestone over most of 
the field. Then the soil was fitted and put 
in corn. This field has one side angling 
along the river. We limed the entire field 
except about a three-acre triangle along 
the Tippecanoe. At the point where we 
ran out of limestone, I hung a wire on the 
old fence. In the meantime, however, the 
fence was torn down so the mark was lost. 

I knew where two corners of the limed 
triangle were but not the third. Conse- 
quently when I sowed the alfalfa seed in 
August, 1926, I had to guess at it. And 
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now (late fall) the alfalfa has been sowed 
about 75 days and I can see that I missed 
it about three rods. This leaves a wedge- 
shaped piece where the alfalfa was not 
limed. 

In three weeks after the seed was sown, 
the difference began to appear. From that 
on, the alfalfa on unlimed ground was 
apparently standing on one leg waiting 
for something, while the alfalfa on limed 
soil was growing and rich, olive green. 

Today I went over the field and found 
the limed alfalfa ready for winter, crowns 
flattened out on,the ground with roots 
plumped and elongated while the unlimed 





Good alfalfa insurance 


alfalfa is yellow and what is left is about 
an inch high, the bark is stripping off the 
roots and the first real winter weather will 
put it out of the beams of even the bright- 
est harvest moon.—I. J. M., Ind. 


COST OF FILLING SILOS 

Silos in Wisconsin now number 110,000 
which is 54 for every 100 farms for the 
entire state. A study of silo filling costs 
in that state shows that they constitute 
more than 40 percent of the total costs of 
silage. The average cost was $2.06 a ton. 

Differences in annual costs did not ex- 
ceed 9 cents a ton. Depreciation, repairs 
and interest on the silo represent 45 cents 
per ton annually. Machinery and equip- 
ment took 46 cents a ton. An increase of 
one-fourth mile in length of haul increased 
the not more than 9 cents a ton. 
Farmers with silos of less than 100 tons 
capacity hired engine and cutter more 
cheaply than they could own and operate 
their outfit. 

Complete cost figures may be obtained 

om bulletin 386, Cost of Filling Silos, 
by the University of Wisconsin, Madison. 


costs 


HAIL INSURANCE SUGGESTION 

Those who carry hail upon 
grain crops may have a loss some time 
that seems difficult to estimate. The 
insurance adjuster may not get to your 
place for some time, if the hail was quite 
extensive. And his offer of sestlement may 
not suit you when he does come. Here 
is what the editor did one summer after 
hail had swept a grain field just before 
cutting: 

The insurance adjuster had offered 
twelve percent settlement, which other 
farmers in the neighborhood had accepted. 
It did not seem fair, so I went into the 
stubble and with the point of my knife 
marked out a patch of ground some 16 or 
18 inches in diameter—shape or regularity 
does not matter. Then I counted each 
cut stubble, pulling or cutting to prevent 
recount. That was the total production. 
Then I counted the grain heads which the 
hail had beat down, and that showed the 
loss. It was easy to get the percentage of 
loss, which in that case ran well above 60 
percent. Several other plots were marked 
out in other-parts of the field and an 
average taken. This record went into 
court and won. 

Take someone, preferably a neighbor, 
with you to count the loss, and when the 
claim agent comes, get him to make simi- 
lar examinations. It will save guessing at. 
the loss. 
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Firestone leadership in the tire industry places the 
local Firestone Service Dealer in a position to give 
you lowest prices and better service. 

Specializing in the manufacture of tires, for distri- 
bution exclusively through regular tire dealers, has 
enabled Firestone to concentrate upon tire develop- 
ment, with a record of many notable contributions 
to more economical highway transportation. 

Firestone pioneered the low-pressure tire, and 
Firestone Service Dealers were the first to offer car 
owners the Full-Size Balloon, with the latest methods 
and equipment for their expert care and repair. 

The original Firestone Balloon program, which it 
was hoped would be standardized, called for but four 
sizes of tires for passenger cars. Today, there are over 
forty sizes! Keeping all of these sizes in stock places 
a big burden upon the tire dealer. 

The Firestone Dealer has the advantage of a com- 
plete line of High Pressure and Balloon Tires, and 
is assured of fresh, clean stocks in all sizes, delivered 
to him promptly from 148 warehouses. 


The advent of the Balloon Tire required an 
expansion in repair equipment and a complete 
revision of repair methods. To meet this situa- 
tion Repair Schools were opened at the Firestone 
factories at Akron, and other principal cities, 
where thousands of Firestone Dealers and their of 
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ARE PIONEERS IN BALLOON TIRE SERVICE 


Another Reason Why They Serve You Better 
and Save You Money— 
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Let the Firestone 
Dealer explain the 
scientific design of 
the Firestone Balloon 
Tread. With cross- 
sections cut from ac- 
tual tires, he will 
demonstrate the easy 
flexing action of the 
Gum.DippedBalloon. 
He will show you 
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repair men have been instructed in the care of tires 
and the use of the specially-designed Firestone Bal- 
loon Tire equipment, giving car owners the advantage 
of greatly increased tire mileage. 


To carry this educational program to Firestone 
Dealers who have been unable to visit the factories 
for instruction, Firestone prepared tire samples, illus- 
trative and descriptive charts, and a feature motion 
picture which shows the building of a Gum-Dipped 
Tire from the gathering of the raw materials to the 
finished product, sending a complete outfit to each 
branch. In each territory, throughout the country, 
branch managers have held dealer meetings which 
have been attended by most of the 30,000 Firestone 
Service Dealers, who have obtained the latest infor- 
mation regarding tire construction, care and repair. 


Firestone Dealers are kept up-to-date on tire devel- 

opment and service — continually progressing and 
improving their ability to serve you better and save 
you money. 
It will pay you to call on the nearest Firestone 
Dealer and let him tell you how to get more 
mileage out of your tires. If you are in the mar- 
ket for new tires, Firestone Gum-Dipped Bal- 
loons will cost you no more than any standard 
brand. See the nearest Firestone Dealer today 
and let him handle your tire requirements. 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 
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A good cave can be built between now 
and time to store the crops 


HOW HANEY KEEPS POTATOES 

EEPING seed potatoes cool thru win- 

ter is very necessary if one would have 
the highest powered seed when spring 
comes. Homes with their furnaces in the 
basement where in connection potato 
storage is maintained are detrimental to 
the potato production in the home garden. 

G. E. Haney, a farmer of Dodge county, 
Nebraska, has been discovering some 
potato secrets for himself, he told me. 
Years ago he had no trouble keeping seed 
potatoes, for the cellar was without its 
furnace. But since the home was modern- 
ized he saw a difference in seed potato 
vitality, even if the vegetable room was 
well partitioned off, so he built a cave for 
the potatoes outside. Now he has very 
good success with home-grown potatoes 
for seed. 

He admits that ordinarily potatoes di- 
rect from the north are better, but he 
takes such good care of his own that it is 
not necessary to renew the seed oftener 
than every four or five years, and even 
then he has some home-grown seed for his 
own early use in the garden. 

Potatoes from the northern country are 
more dormant than home-grown ones. 
Anyway, they will be from ten days to 
two weeks later than home-grown. He 
has compared them. 

Haney looks for the good-shaped pota- 
toes for seed use. Ill-shaped ones, or those 
growing long and slender and rather 
pointed at the ends indicate weakness. 
He has reference to Early Ohios, since 
this is his only variety. 

He tells of, an experience one of his 
neighbors had. This neighbor had some 
rather small potatoes which he cut only in 
half to plant. These were planted by 
themselves. Then a lot of large potatoes 
were cut in small pieces in an effort to get 
two eyes in a piece. Bigger vines and a 
better yield of tubers came from the small 
seed that were halved. Anda whole potato 
is usually better than a half, Haney 
believes. 

In regard to the potato cave, first the 
pit was dug, and then the forms were made 
and set in, with the form for the roof 
being an arch. Then the cement was 
poured. Such a pit doesn’t cost much, and 
it will soon pay for itself by insuring 
stronger seed potatoes for the spring 
planting. Haney says that usually his 
potatoes keep sound and firm in this cave 
until Juné. 

Haney’s success with his potato storage 
is worthy of mention right at this season, 
for it may give many others the idea of a 
good storage cave in time to permit its 
construction before harvest time arrives.— 
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GREENS FOR NEXT WINTER 

Chicory is a very popular crop in 
Europe, and in fact has been grown there 
for centuries. It is coming into use in 
this country also to supply winter 
greens. 

It is necessary to start operations in 
the spring in order to have greens for the 
winter. The seed is sown in spring or 
summer and the crop carefully cultivated 
as any other root crop until fall, by which 
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time it should have formed large roots 
like parsnips or salsify. 

These roots are not eaten, but are 
brought into the cellar or given other 
protection where the temperature will 
range between 45 and 50 degrees. A fine 
bunch or head of long tender leaves is 

roduced from each root, and those who 

ave tried these leaves are very fond of 
them, as a rule. 

The soil for the chicory should bea deep 
loam and it should be plowed relatively 
deeply. Sow the seed in the spring or 
early summer. Better not sow the seed 
too early, for the roots may become 
worthless for forcing, as they are likely 
to go to seed. 

Upon the approach of cold weather the 
roots should be lifted and stored in a cool 
place like you would choose for apples or 

tatoes. About three or four weeks be- 
ore heads are desired, take some of the 
roots out of storage, trim off the tips of 
the roots, and set them at an angle in a 
boarded up bed of earth on the cellar 
floor. The crowns should be set even with 
the surface of the soil or even slightly be- 
low with the ing very close but the 
roots not touching each other. After they 
have been watered thoroly, fine sand or 
sawdust should be thrown over them to a 
depth of six or eight inches in order to 
exclude light and to make the leaves form 
a head rather than spread. One or two 
wateri may be necessary thereafter 
but these should never be so liberal as to 
soak the top soil. 

In three or four weeks the long white 
heads should make their appearance and 
upon reaching full size these are cut off 
at the base, the outside leaves being pulled 
off before packing or preparing for the 


MULCHING RASPBERRIES 


The most common system of soil man- 
agement in the raspberry and_ black- 
berry patch is to cultivate between the 
rows and hoe the ground immediately 
around the plants. The greatest draw- 
back to this practice is that other work 
is so pressing at times that proper and 
timely hoeing and cultivation is fre- 
quently neglected. In the ease of the 
small or moderate sized planting, the 
entire surface of the patch can be coy- 
ered with straw deep enough to smother 
out all weeds and grass. This method 
insures a constant supply of moisture 
for the plants thruout the growing sea- 
son and does away with both hoeing and 
cultivation. It is also an insurance 
against neglect during busy periods. The 
straw can be applied in the winter 
months or at any timeeduring the grow- 
ing season. 

A modification of this method has 
been successfully used on a commercial 
scale by C. E. Judson of Bristol, Indi- 
ana. He makes a practice of mulching 
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every other space in his blackberry 
patch. The alternate space is cultivated 
as ar Imsurance against fire. The next 
season the mulched row is cultivated 
and the other space mulched. Mr. Jud- 
son has found that this method of man- 
agement conserves more moisture than 
where he cultivates the entire patch 
When competing plantings are suffering 
from drought his patch has kept up 

normal production. Plump berries at 
such times have usually brought a fifty- 
cent premium per case.—C. L. B., Ind. 
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BETTER SPUDS 


Educational work of extension service 
of state agricultural colleges and county 
farm bureaus does improve farming prac- 
tices. Here’s a concrete example from 
Ashtabula eounty, Ohio: 

Five years ago not enough potatoes 
were produced in the county to supply 
the consuming needs of a county which 
is quite largely imdustrial. About that 
time E. C. Sleeth, then county extension 
agent, brought in the first certified po- 
tato seed thru the Ashtabula County 
Farm Bureau. In 1925 Ashtabula county 
farmers raised more than enough pota- 
toes to supply the demands of the county 
and one dealer alone shipped $60,009 
worth of potatoes out of the county. 
This same dealer says that five years ago 
he could hardly pick up a truck load of 
potatoes of sufficiently uniformly high 
quality to pay for shipping. Now, he 
says, they can be secured most any- 
where m the county. 

Certified seed showed up particularly 
well under the adverse weather condi- 
tions of last fall, according to H. H. 
Varney, present county agent in Ashta- 
bula county. Thompson Brothers were 
candidates for the 300-bushel potato 
club. After heavy rains their fields were 
checked on October 15th. Not a single 
rotten potato was found in sixty bushels 
dug from certified seed, while there were 
plenty of spoiled ones in the fields from 
ordinary seed. 

Two growers made the 300-bushel club 
in Ashtabula county in 1925, and four 
were candidates this year. Stanley 
Thompson and Maxine Thompson, each 
members of 4-H clubs in the county, are 
the first elub members to have their 
fields certified for seed—A. R. W., Ohio. 


BELIEVES IN THE CULTIVATOR 
Frequent cultivation of his potatoes won 
about three-fourths of a normal crop for 


E. M. Gose, DeWitt county, Illinois, 
while the most of his neighbors had little 
more than one-fourth of a crop. “I 
realized after my potatoes had been frozen 
down twice last spring, that they would 
have a battle of it, so I eultivated them 
twice each week. While my crop was not 
big, I believe the frequent cultivation was 
responsible for an increase over most of 
my neighbors.—G. C. T. 

Farmers Bulletin No. 1282, “Nicotine 
Dust for Control of Truck Crop Insects,” 
should be of interest.to every gardener 
whether he has a home garden or a market 
garden. 
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IMPORTANCE OF GRADING 


ITH more than 20,000 cars of peaches 

rolled to market, the year 1926 went 
down in history as the bumper peach year 
of them all. With this enormous move- 
ment, many shippers learned to their 
sorrow the disadvantages of having too 
many peaches. Three outstanding points 
worthy of note have again been empha- 
sized. These are: 

First, small peaches 114 to 2 inches are 
not wanted on years of bumper crops. 
This points out the importance of liberal 
fertilization, good culture and methodical 
thinning, in order to have large fruits of 
faney quality. 

Second, rigid grading both as to size 
and quality are essential in order to top 
the market. Peaches under 2% inches 
in diameter, in periods of gluts, are dis- 
criminated against by the market. The 
throwing out of all inferior peaches, as 
well as defects and blemishes is most im- 
portant. And lastly, the use of attractive 
yackages, ring faced, neatly branded and 
late led, is essential to ready and profit- 
able sales. 

After the rather disastrous glut of 
Georgia peaches, which sent the prices 
tumbling, prospects for other districts 
looked exceedingly bad. Indiana and 
Illinois, with large crops, following in the 
wake of Georgia peaches, seemed destined 
to bring small prices. With this in mind, 
Indiana growers cooperated with the 
federal government, in establishing a sys- 
tem’ of federal inspection, whereby every 
car shipped was rigidly graded, uniformly 
pee *ked, with a 24-inch minimum, U. 38. 

Grade No. 1 peaches, attractively labeled 
and branded. Most of the pes aches ran 
from 2% to 3% incheszin diameter, and 
the undersized and cull stock was left at 
home. 

The first cars of these peaches that 
moved out pleased the dealers and repeat 
orders with cash buyers flocked in to 
make F. O. B. sales. As a result of size, 
quality and attractiveness, Hoosier grow- 
ers disposed of their crop of more than 
seven hundred cars at an average shipping 
point price of from $1.75 to $2.50 a bushel, 
which was an average of from 50 cents to 
a dollar a bushel more than that secured 
for many other cars of smaller size and 
of inferior grade and packing.—F. C. G. 


THE TROUBLES WITH CUKES 

Three causes may be assigned for most 
failures with cucumbers in the home gar- 
den. These are improper culture, injurious 
insects and diseases. 

The cucumber plants require a good 
deal more water than ordinary crops, and 
for that reason a particular effort should 
be made to provide an abundance of water- 
holding organic matter in the cucumber 
soil. A cover crop like rye plowed under, 
or the use of a legume sod, or the applica- 
tion of manure at the rate of 20 tons per 
acre will build up the fertility of the soil 
and at the same time increase its water- 
holding capacity. Also it is recommended 
that hills be spaced from five to seven feet 
apart each way. Place a shovelful of well- 
rotted manure under each hill. Train the 
vines parallel with the rows, making culti- 
vation and harvesting muc h easier. 

The cucumber beetle is the worst. enemy 
of the cucumber. You can make a 
homemade mixture of one part calcium 
arsenate and twenty. parts gypsum that 
will control this pest. Dust this on at the 
first appearance of the beetle and then 
repeat at intervals of from five days to a 
week, and in addition after every rain 
even tho you may have dusted the day 
before the rain. 

Beetles are a lot easier to kill when they 
first appear on the vines. They seem to be 
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hungry then and they take a good mouth- 
ful of the poisoned leaves and that finishes 
that beetle. Later on in the season dusting 
with the poison seems to drive them away 
but it is a lot better to kill them right off 
and be done with it. Keep the leaves well 
dusted, particularly in the early part of 
the season and you should have no more 
trouble with the beetles. 

Another thing about beetle control is 
that this checks the spread of some of the 
diseases, especially mosaic and wilt. Also 
practice clean cultivation to prevent the 
— of mosaic disease. It has been found 

at pokeweeds, milkweeds, catnip, ground 
cherry and wild cucumber harbor the 
mosaic. 

The baeterial wilt that causes the vines 
to die suddenly is carried from one 
vine to another by the beetle. 

Be sure to plant plenty of seed in each 
hill and do not do any thinning until it is 
necessar 

Plant lice or aphis appear in some places 
and in some years they are pretty serious, 
but generally speaking they do not do 
much damage. However, forty percent 
nicotine sulphate applied according to the 
directions on the package, and very thoro- 
ly, will control these. 

You can keep the anthracnose in check 
by spraying with 3-6-50 bordeaux mixture 
every week. This is a pretty bad disease in 
wet seasons. Do not pick the cucumbers 
when the vines are wet. Practice crop 
rotation by the way to avoid some of these 
difficulties. 

There is one disease which is not very 
commonly found but which is pretty 
serious in some localities. This is the 
angular leaf spot. Make up a solution of 
one 7.5 tablet of corrosive sublimate in a 
pint of water and soak the cucumber seed 
in this for five minutes then wash the seed 
well in clear water after treating and 
plant as soon as the sseds are dried out 
sufficiently to handle conveniently. 


SUMMER VENTILATION 


Where the summers are exceptionally 
hot the bees, even in the shade, will store 
better if given some extra ventilation. 
In Oklahoma I had many hives when 
strong to hang out every night in hot 
weather until the front and part of the 
sides were covered with bees. When I 
saw the number of toads that congregated 
under the electric light at the corner, I 
wondered how many were out around my 
bee hives feasting. The hives were well 
up but the bees hung in clusters fairly to 
the ground. I provided ample ventilation 
and found after a short time this was 
pretty well stopped. 

One method ot was to raise each 
hive from the bottom board and place 
inch blocks under the corners. Even this 
did not seem enough with some colonies 
and I pushed the top super forward far 
enough to leave a half-inch crack at the 








rear and this gave a circulation and was 
all I figured was best. Too much air 
might prevent comb-making activity. 
[ knew some beekeepers who set each hive 
body and super so there was a small 
crack. If set forward but the thickness of 
the hive wall only the width of the mortise 
on one end will be open, but more than 
that leaves a crack at both ends, Except 
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in locations where the sun is actual] 
fierce, and many days have little air sti: 
ring, or it is shut away from the hiv 
somewhat, the blocks under the corne: 
will be all that will be needed, provid 
the hives have at least partial shad 
Ventilation could hardly save coloni 
in full sun im most places. Badly melt: 
comb almost always means a ruin 


colony.—L. H. C. 








STUDENT UTILIZES SUMMER 
VACATION 

Farming and art ordinarily may seem 
far from being “a but they are no 
for Mr. Johnson T. Kuo of Fukien, 
China, now a ek at Purdue univer. 
sity. 

He needed additional funds to complete 
his schoolwork. He had taken a course in 
beekeeping and was able to secure em- 
ora during the summer months at 

‘an’s Honey Farm, in Indiana. Mr. Kuo 
not content with only the usual routine of 
caring for the bees, occupied his spare tim« 
with marked success by painting signs 
to develop the marketing of the bees’ 
product. 

AN HERB GARDEN 

For garnishings and flavorings for 
meats, vegetables, soups, etc., some pot 
and sweet herbs are a nec essit y for every 
garden. Every housewife uses herbs, more 
or less, and it is aconvenience to have the 
kind you want when you want it. 

They are very easily grown and easily 
dried to put away for winter use. Some 
are perennial and some of them are an- 
nuals. The annuals, however, are usually 
very certain to reseed themselves. In 
fact, they often become great nuisances if 
allowed to do this with no restrictions. If 
one is careful to allow but a bunch or so 
on one stalk go to seed there will not be 
much to fear. This is true of dill, in par- 
ticular. One single stalk, if allowed to 
mature seed, will seed quite an enormous 
spot of ground for the following spring. 
But if only a bunch or two is left on one 
plant to seed one can quickly and easily 
keep it in check. Some cut off all seed 
before it ripens and sow each spring. 

Select a place for the herbs where they 
will be allowed to stand unmolested from 
year to year—a corner of the garden near- 
est the kitchen door will be a convenient 
place. Some of the herbs mentioned here 
are used in a large commercial way, but 
home use is all that is considered here. 

One of the most widely used herbs is 
sage. It lives over winter and grows about 
a foot high the first season. One plant will 
cover two to three feet of space about it, so 
two or three plants are plenty. Sage, used 
so much for stuffing, is liked by some to 
flavor sausage at butchering time. 

Anise is an annual. The leaves are 
used as a garnish, and the seeds in candy 
and cakes, as are also the seeds of con- 
ander and caraway. Both of these are 
annuals. The leaves of sweet basil, an 
annual, are used for flavoring soups or 
highly seasoned dishes. The seeds of 
chives, an annual, are used for seasoning. 
Dill, an annual, has feathery leaves, and 
these with the stalks and seeds are used in 
making many kinds of pickles, and also 
to flavor soup. Sweet fennel, a perennial, 
is a lovely plant to furnish leaves for gar- 
nishing, and when boiled used in different 
fish sauces.—I. J. M. 





The Paramount Building 
and Theatre, Times 
Square, is one of the show- 
spots of New York. See it 
on your next visit! 
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Romance! Adventure! M ystery! Exctte- 
ment! Love! Mirth! In the shadows that 
come and go on the screen are golden, 
glowing hours for everyone, sixteen to 
sixty— wherever there’s a Paramount 
Picture, the best show in town! 


Golden Glowing Hours with these Paramount Pictures! 


“THE KID BROTHER” “KNOCKOUT REILLY” 
“LOVE'S GREATEST MISTAKE” “BLIND ALLEYS” 
“THE TELEPHONE GIRL” “FASHIONS FOR WOMEN” 
“ ARIZONA BOUND” “CASEY AT THE BAT” 
“SPECIAL DELIVERY” “SENORITA” 


® 


ramount Pictures 


Produced by PARAMOUNT FAMOUS LASKY CORP., Adolph Zukor, Pres., New York 
in town /” uO) 
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Our Junior Farmers and Club Department 
Devoted to the Interest of Farm Boys and Girls 


LET ME BE KIND 
Let me today do something that shall take 
A little sadness from the world’s vast 


store, 
And may I be so favored as to make 
Of joy’s too scanty sum a little more. 
Let me not hurt by any selfish deed 
Or thoughtless word, the heart of foe or 
friend, 
Nor would I pass , worthy need, 
Or sin by dame where I should defend. 
Let me tonight look back across the span 
Twixt dawn and dark, and to my con- 
science say: 
Because of some good act to beast or man, 
The world is better that I lived today. 
—Anonymous. 


HERD MANAGEMENT CHAMPION 


LARE Monroe of Hillsdale county, 

Michigan, county and statechampion in 
the herd management project in 1926 
received a profit of $565.40 from his five 
cows. 

Clare has been a club member for the 
last five years and has a herd of eight 
cows now, but only five of them are dairy 
cows. When pasture was not available, 
the cows were fed a ration containing 
linseed oilmeal and mixed grains. They 
were also given silage and fodder. The 
total feed cost for the five cows was $333.57 
and the total receipts $898.97, leaving him 
a net profit of $565.40. 

Clare was a member of a cow testing 
association for a year. Later he dropped 
out of the association and weighed the 
milk himself twice a month and tested it. 
He also keeps a check on the amount of 
feeds fed.—Y. P. B., Mich. 








He le n Wilke. 


one of our frie nds from 
Minnesota 


A CLUB PAPER 


A newspaper within a newspaper! How 
odd! 

Such is the once a month in the 
Fort Dodge Messenger when the girls’ 
4-H clubs of Webster county, Iowa, pub- 
lish their county newspaper, the Webster 
County Watchword. 

One-half of the weekly farm page is 
willingly given by the Messenger and the 
club news reporters send in their articles 
monthly. 

Each of the thirteen clubs now or- 
ganized in Webster county has elected : 
news reporter whose duty is to write - 
accounts of club meetings, programs, 


case 


Conducted by KIRK FOX 


bake sales, and all activities. These 
articles are corrected, sorted, and head- 
lines are written for them by two editors 
from the clubs, advised by Doris Anderson, 
home demonstration agent. 

Each month the editors represent two 
different clubs in the county. 

Other features of the Watchword are 
short stories, poems, songs, jokes, im fact 
everything which makes up a newspaper. 
Especially imteresting are the columns 
“Questions Every Club Girl Should 
Answer,” ““Dorothy Jane’s Manners,” and 
“News Writing Hints.” 

The Watchword was formerly mimeo- 
graphed and sent out under the subscrip- 
tion idea but the present plan is considered 
to be much the best since club work 
reaches many more people who would not 
a to the separate paper.—D. L. A., 

owa. 


GIRL FARMER MAKES MONEY 


Bertha Carty, a club girl of Yell county, 
Arkansas, says that last year she sold 
$73.25 worth of turkeys. After feeding 
the family, there was a surplus of chickens, 
eggs and butter which was sold for cash 
on the local market at $183.96. 

From strawberries grown on one acre, 
$700 was realized, and taking care of these 
cash products did not interfere with the 
usual field crop program. 

Bertha says that farming is a business 
that requires planning and managing and 
when the weather is bad one must figure 
out the crops to grow which will not come 
in competition with the majority of crops 
in the neighborhood. She says farmers can 
grow a variety of produce and fruits and 
can sell these products and fruits to other 
farmers. 

She sold her turkeys to other farmers. 
Other farmers bought the strawberries. 
She says when potatoes are scarce, she 
always has a surplus to sell her neighbors. 


—M. L. B., Ar 


BOY PROFITS WITH HOGS 


Fred Christensen, a member of the 
high school vocational agriculture class 
at. College Springs, lowa, accomplished 
some feats in his project last year which 
are unsurpassed so far as is known. He 
gathered from his agriculture project a 
net income of $494, besides paying himself 
$45 for labor, making a total net income 
of $539. 

Fred had a litter of ten and 
seven spotted poland china pigs. The larger 
litter was entered in the ton litter and 
fed for market hogs. The other litter was 
fed for breeding stock. Both litters were 
raised on alfalfa pasture forty rods from 
the buildings. 

The pigs in the ton litter were allowed 
to wean themselves which they did at 
about nine weeks. They were then turned 
to a self-feeder of oats, tankage, mineral 
and water. They were hand-fed corn and 
a heavy slop of shorts and dried butter- 
milk. When the pigs weighed 100 pounds, 
the oats were gradually replaced by 
corn until no oats were fed. At the end of 
180 days, the pigs averaged 217.5 pounds 
each and were ready for market. 

The pigs in the litter of breeding stock 
were self-fed tankage, minerals and oats, 
besides running on the alfalfa pasture. 
They received very little corn or heavy 
slop. Four pigs from the litter were shown 
at two local county fairs, and the lowa 
state fair. They brought $ 207 in premiums. 
At the state fair Fred realized $72 in 
premiums from five pigs, one of which 
was a fat barrow from his ton litter. In 
the club class at the state fair he took 
first and second in male pigs and third 


a litter of 


and fourth in the gilt class. He won firs: 
in litter. His fat barrow took third in th, 

open class. Fred sold his best male pi, 
at the state fair for $75. 

Fred is much interested in vocation: 
agriculture and this year he is, feeding 
baby beef and has a project in corn 0: 
alfalfa sod. He hopes to break t! 
— corn yield record.—H. I. Store 
owa 





Miss Margaret Sadler 
TEN YEARS A LEADER 


Ten years of service in 4-H club work ir 
Missouri has marked Miss Margaret 
Sadler, rural school teacher in Cass 
county as veteran club leader in the state 
In recognition of her service, she was 
asked to speak over radio station KFRI 
Junior Farm and Home Week, when sh« 
sent greetings from the leaders assembled 
at Columbia, Missouri, to 4-H club work- 
ers all over the country. 

Altho Miss Sadler’s 4-H clubs have 
always been connected with her school 
activities, she considers them community 
affairs, and says the whole community 
has backed them and profited by them. 
“Tt has taken me all these years to learn 
how much this club work has meant to 
some of my pupils,’ said Miss Sadler 
“T have recently received some letters 
from mothers of my former club members 
praising the way in which 4-H club work 
developed their children, not only giving 
them practical standards of health, prac- 
tical knowledge of garment making, can- 
ning, and food values, but making them 
better cooperators at home as well as in 
their teams.” 

Miss Sadler was instrumental in organ- 
izing P. T. A. work in her community. 
She directs community plays, organized 
school parades and agricultural exhibits at 
local fairs, organized a Junior Red Cross 
and secured some much-needed new schoo! 
equipment. Her teams have taken 18 
firsts, 16 seconds, 2 thirds, in county 
prizes; 11 firsts and 6. seconds in 
local fairs and demonstrations; and in 
state prizes, 6 firsts, 4 seconds and 1 
fourth. 

“Vou don’t know how much I wish I 
could have had this club work when I was 
a child,”’ said Miss Sadler, “and every time 
I come to a conference | determine to give 
my next year’s club members something 
much more worthwhile than I ever gave 
them in previous years.”—Mrs. Ifma 
Meyer, Mo. 
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Five years hence farming may be 
the most prosperous business of all 


—Roger Babson 


OE of the most encouraging forecasts or statements 
regarding the probable conditions of the farming busi- 
ness for the next five years came recently from a man we 
consider both well-informed and conservative. 


Mr. Babson said in a recent commuaication to us: “The 
fundamental condition of the agricultural industry is be- 
coming readjusted. In some sections of the country the 
industry right now may be going thru the ‘darkest hour 
just before dawn.’ Not only has the reaction from the 
great boom of the war period taken place, but to a large 
extent the necessary readjustment and liquidation appar- 
ently has been completed. The farmers, in the grain belt 
at least, really are in the latter part of their depression 
such as general business suffered during 1922 and 1924.” 
Continuing, Mr. Babson says regarding advice to users of 
his service: 


“Clients who are doing business in the grain sections 
should be planning for the better days that will surely 
come. REMEMBER THAT THE LAW OF ACTION 
AND REACTION APPLIES TO FARMING THE 
SAME AS TO ANY OTHER INDUSTRY. WHILE 
TODAY EVERYONE IS TALKING OF ‘HELPING’ 
THE AGRICULTURAL SECTIONS, FIVE YEARS 
HENCE SOME OF THESE SECTIONS MAY BE THE 
MOST PROSPEROUS OF ALL.” 


The government census shows an eight percent increase in the popula- 
tion of the United States from 1920 to 1925. During the same period 
there has been a decrease in the number of farms, in the acres of lan 
devoted to food crops, and the number of cattle and dairy cows and 
hogs. Omitting cotton, there has been a decrease in all crop yields 
during the same period. Again quoting Mr. Babson: “The truth is 
that we are gradually approaching a period of food shortage and this 
in turn means higher farm prices.’ 


In spite of the defeat of the McNary-Haugen Bill at the last session of 
Congress something will surely be done in the interests of farm relief. 
The country as a whole is realizing that farmers are entitled to help- 
ful legislation the same as other business. Farm-telief together with an 
almost certain change in supply and demand as forecast by Mr. 
Babson, must react to the benefit of the farming industry. As a pro- 
gressive farmer, you can profit by this advance information and can 
plan ahead to your advantage. 


Successful Farming rejoices with you in the promise of a more pros- 
perous agriculture. We hope and believe that conditions will constantly 
improve until agriculture is on a parity with other business. We want 
to aid in every possible way. You can count on us to keep Successful 
Farming full of the successful experiences of other successful farmers. 
Special emphasis will be made to keep you posted on all of the news 
regarding Siem relief and kindred subjects. 


As a student of agriculture, we believe that Successful Farming will be 
of real value to you in the months and years to come. 


Watch your expiration date carefully. Do not let your subscription 
expire. We try to make every “a, worth more than the price of 
ost subscription for many years. No theoretical “book farming’’— 
out practical help—the experiences of successful farmers for the 
benefit of all other farmers. 


If your subscription is expiring soon, send your renewal NOW. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
E. T. Meredith, Pub. 


Des Moines, Iowa 
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ERE is a tire gauge you can 
trust. A gauge with no 
delicate parts. No complicated 
mechanism to get out of order. 
Buy one of these dependable 
gauges today. And then use it 
regularly once a week. We sug- 
gest Friday because most tires 
do their hardest work over the 
week-end. 

Schrader products are sold 
by over 100,000 dealers through- 
out the world. 

A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc. 
Brooklyn 


Toronto London 


Chicago 


Calibrated in 1-lb. units—10 to 
50 lbs. Made with ball foot— 
easy to use on any type wheel. 
Other types for High Pressure, 
Truck and Bus Tires. 


| and 
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A BIG PROFIT 
To Successful Farming: You ask me to write 
tell you about my experience with baby 
chicks last year, and I am very sorry I have been 
so busy I neglected it as long as I have. 

I bought 100 baby chicks for $25 last March. 
I received 100 in the shipment and all were alive. 
When they were two months old, I still had ninety- 
eight left. 

The county agent helped me sell my roosters 
for $1.50 each. I sold thirty-five and still had ten 
left. I sold my fifty pullets for $1 each and three 
more roosters for $1, making a total of $105.50 on 
my investment. The remaining seven roosters paid 


| for their feed. 


My little brother, who recently borrowed $25 


| from you, has a nice hampshire sow soon to farrow. 


We both thank you very much for your kindness 
to us.—Lolita Barman, Nebr. 


CHICKS WERE PROFITABLE 
We are still enjoying our chicken project. May 
Ist we bought 400 s. c. w. leghorn baby chicks and 
had great success starting them off and maturing 
them. We lost only twenty-five. 
When they weighed one and one-half or two 














pounds, we dressed the cockerels and sold them to 
cafes and restaurants. They paid for all the feed 
to October Ist. We culled our pullets and dressed 
and retailed the culls. They paid for all the baby 
chicks. We then had 150 choice pullets clear, get- 
ting our first egg in early October 
Number Percent 
of pullets production 
October—150...... 10 
November hin eat ate 
December 
January 
February f 2,000 
March 75 3,472 
Enclosed is one of our pictures but not all of our 
flock, as many are leaving behind the barrel and 


Number 
ol eggs 
465 
1,080 
1,395 


1,550 


| some into the brooder house.—R. and M. Simerly, 


Missouri. 











SOME REASONS WHY CLOVER 
FAILS 


Continued from page 7 
down to two, namely, the sour soil and 
low soil fertility. 
Sour soils or soil acidity is a common 
soil ailment, which comes as a natural 


| consequence of time in our humid climate 


It is not the fault of the farmer, and will 
be worse as time goes on. It is coming in 
as a soil problem at this time, since the 
virgin supply of soil lime is just now get- 
ting so low that clover failure results. 
The Illinois experiment station reports a 
natural loss of limestone thru the soil of 
760 pounds on one field and 562 pounds 
on another field, giving an average annual 
loss of over 650 pounds of limestone per 
acre. In addition, lime goes from the soil 
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You 
Know 


The more you know about 
tires, the better you will like 
the latest and greatest Fisk. 
When you expect service-plus, 
the sort that ordinary tires 


| cannot give, get the Fisk Extra 


Heavy Balloon. 

You cannot know the extra 
comfort, extra safety and extra 
mileage that mean added 
pleasure in riding until you 
really know the Fisk Extra 
Heavy Balloon. 

There is a tire for every 

need, in type, size and 

price, in the Fisk line. 
‘““FISK SAYS IT WITH MILEAGE”’ 


Time to Re-tire 
Get a FISK 
\, TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 








thru crops, and especially rapidly when , 
the roughages are not returned to the | 


land. 

A ton of corn stover takes off 17.5 
nounds of limestone, a ton of oat straw 
takes 15 pounds and a ton of wheat straw 
i) pounds, while a ton of clover takes 
ver 73 pounds. Clover coming once in a 
four-year rotation needs more than twice 
; much lime as the corn,’oats, and wheat 
rops combined or covering three years. 
(his high lime need and «the sensitivity 
f the clover plant and its nodule bacteria 
to soil acidity, explain much of our 
trouble in clover growing as soils become 
sour, or are losing their lime supply. 

Naturally under such circumstances 
the use of lime as a soil sweetener is the 
cure for clover failure, and results show 
that the use of lime lessens the hazard or 
gamble in clover seeding. In 41 seedings 
on Missouri experiment fields, where no 
soil treatment was used, 36 failures re- 
sulted as compared to but five successes. 
These successes were only moderate and 
represented crops over which no farmer 
would be proud. On 23 seedings where 
the soil was limed, there were 11 successful 
stands and 12 failures. The use of lime 
changes the chance for a stand from about 
one in nine to almost one in two trials, 
regardless of the weather. The failures 
in some of these cases on limed soil were 
due to expecting too rapid results from 
the lime or due to seeding clover at the 
same time lime was applied. One cannot 
expect the results from lime to be in- 
stantaneous and clover had better be 
seeded a year after liming for a successful 
stand, rather than with it. Lime will help 
much to eliminate clover failure but it 
must be given ample time. 

Low soil fertility has also brought 
clover failures and along with soil acidity 
has been extensively active in driving out 
red clover. Fertility improvements with 
manure or by the use of phosphates have 
meant the difference between a stand or 
1 clover failure on Sanborn Field of the 
Missouri station. Phosphates have been 
equivalent to clover insurance, when jn 
fact they were applied to the wheat pre- 
ceding and gave an increase on this crop 
equal to almost 4% bushels, as a general 
average. At Windsor, Missouri, where 
lime and phosphorus were put on the 
land, there were seven successful stands 
in eight seedings and the one failure was 
the first seeding following right on the 
soil treatment. 

The risk of clover failure lessens as the 
soil fertility is improved thru manure, 
phosphates or commercial fertilizer. More 
than one factor is often needed, so if lime 
alone will not get clover, do not blame 
the lime; if phosphates alone are not suc- 
cessful, do not blame the phosphate, for 
often when one of these treatments gives 
clover failure, the two together give suc- 
cess. This is clearly illustrated in the table 
given herewith of clover seedings 2 ty 


for several Missouri soil experiment fields. 
Clover Clover Suc- Chances 

Soil Seed- Fail- cessful for 
Treatment ings ures Stands Success 
No treat- 

ment..... 41 36 5 lin8 
Lime oaiss 33 12 1l lin2 
Acid Phos- 

phate.... _ 26 9 17 2in3 
Lime and 

Phos- 

phates... 33 10 23 2in3 


The results of other experiment stations 
agree with those of Missouri, so that when 
it comes to clover failures, we must recog- 
nize that it is a problem of good soil man- 
agement to grow red clover and not one 
of merely scattering the seed. Weather 
is a significant factor on poor soils, but 
can be eliminated as a cause of clover 
failure by careful attention to the soil. 
Here acidity and fertility are outstanding 
in foreing clover out of our cropping 
system and only as these are put into 
proper order in respect to clover can the 
stand or crop of this valuable legume be 
a suecess, and our soils be improved at 
the same time that our feed bills are cut. 
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FACTS 


about 
used car allowances 





M“:. new car sales now involve the trading-in 
of a buyer’s used car. More and more people 
are asking: “Why should my used car seem to have 
several values? ... Why should dealers in different 
makes of cars offer me allowances differing materially? 
..- Does the largest allowance offered mean the best 
deal for me?” 


Ffere are basic facts: 


1 Your used car has seemingly different values because com- 
petitive dealers are bidding to sell you a new car. 


2 Your used car has only one fundamental basis of value: 
what the dealer who accepts it in trade can get for it in the 
used car market. 


3 The largest trade-in allowance which is offered on your used 
car is not necessarily the best deal for you. Sometimes it is; 
but sometimes it is not. 


4 An excessive allowance may mean that you are paying an 
excessive price for the new car in comparison with its real 
value. 


5 Judge the merits of the new car in comparison with its price, 
including all delivery and finance charges. Then weigh any 
difference in allowance offered on your used car. 


When you are ready to trade-in your present car, 
remember that after all you are making a purchase and 
not a sa/e. You are buying a mew car and simply apply- 
ing your present car as a credit toward the purchase 
price of the new car. 





GENERAL MOTORS 


“A car for every purse and purpose” 


CHEVROLET + PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE - OAKLAND - BUICK 
LASALLE - CADILLAC 
GMC TRUCKS - YELLOW CABS AND COACHES 


FRIGIDAIRE Electric Refrigerators 
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‘Shipping Livestock the Cooperative Way 


A Chance for the Small Shipper 


By CARL DORR 


IXTY-SIX cents on every dollar spent by farmers who 
S shipped livestock thru the Farmers’ Union shipping associa- 

tion at Bedford in Taylor county, Iowa, last year, was 
refunded, provided they were members of either the Farm 
Bureau or the Farmers’ Union. This expense was levied upon 
the shippers at time of shipment to cover the local expense of the 
association. At the end of the year every dollar above the 
actual expense of operation was refunded. All livestock shipped 
thru this organization was sold by the Farmers’ Union Livestock 
Commission Company at St. 
Joseph, Missouri. Fifty-five 


ers had taken advantage of the small producer who did not hay 
enough stock to make a carload and so would, in many instanc 
not offer nearly as much as market price. 

“The main argument,” he said, ‘‘was that, since the Farme: 
Union commission firm had been established at St. Joe, 4 
farmers thought by having our own shipping association wi 
could at any time ship our small shipments, as well as our larg: 
to our commission. company. This way we could get full market 
value for each animal. Besides this, we would run the associati: 
at actual cost and would re- 
fund all the money collect 
above that. Then, again, w 





cents on every dollar spent 





for the regular commission 
charges were refunded to all 
association shippers who were 
members of some farm or- 
ganization. 

Many business men, as 
well as thousands of farmers, 
have asked the question, 
Why have some cooperative 
chipping associations made a 
success while ethers have 
failed miserably? A specific 
example may be cited in the 
case of the livestock shipping 
association at Bedford. It 
has made a success and there 








could get in on the refun 
from the Farmers’ Unio: 
Commission Company of St 
Joe. Some farmers received 
as much as $90 last year i 
the form of refund. Of 
cqurse, the larger the volume 
of business we have, the les: 
the cost per unit. Last yea: 
we had a volume of business 
which totaled $356,400. This 
was an increase over the year 
before of $151,848. The 
number of cars shipped last 
year was 186 compared wit! 
121 in 1925. The association 











has turned out to be quite a 





are several reasons for its 
doing so. 

Since W. L. Dorr became 
manager three years ago, I 
have taken a keen interest 
in the association’s work. I have studied its purposes and its 
objectives. Its goal does not seem to be right at hand, but 
instead it reaches out into the future. Its purpose is not only 
to make an immediate saving but also to aid and be a part of 
the association’s work in attempting, at least, to get the farmer 
into a position where he can have a voice in naming the price of 
his product, based upon cost of production plus a fair profit. 

I asked Dorr one day last winter what the reasons really were 
for founding the cooperative association at Bedford. We were 
in the new Farmers’ Union scale house at the time. At first he 
did not respond, but poked the fire instead, then he said: ‘As 
you know, it was in January, 1922, that the Farmers’ Union 
members who lived in the vicinity of Bedford met in the old 
theater building one Saturday afternoon. There was quite a 
crowd there and enthusiasm seemed to run high, especially 
among the small livestock producers. Previous to this time, buy- 


service station. It shipped 


The Bedford scale house stock for 490 patrons last 


yeal 
At this point Dorr stopped 
quoting figures and started to tell about some of the reverses 
the association had had to meet. ‘‘At the time of organization, 
this association had no decent place to unload or weigh the stock 
A private shipping company owned all the land next to the rail- 
road shipping yards, so we had to weigh the stock over its scales 
which were out of repair most of the time. and then chase th« 
stock thru yards with broken down fences. Much dissatisfactio1 
arose and it was seon seen that it would be necessary to have 
better facilities. It was not until two years later, however, that 
the board of directors told me to correspond with the railroad 
company about leasing a site at one end of the railroad shipping 
pens. 
‘4 lease was obtained in the spring of 1925. This place proved 
to be very handy. Within one year’s time a new block scale 
house, with scales and electric light facilities, was built. Fences 


were built which divided the site off (Contifiued on page 28 


Feeders of small lots benefit from cooperative shipping 
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VETERINARY 


All our subscribers are asked to make inquiry 
thru this department, and their questions will be 
answered free of charge. Give age and sex of 
animals, all the symptoms ssible, and previous 
treatment, ifany. Do not fail to be as explicit as 
possible. The remedies prescribed in these col- 
umns are intended to be prepared by local drug- 
gists. At the same time our readers should 
consult our advertising columns, because in 
many cases reliable remedies are advertised for 
troubles with which animals are afflicted, and on 
account of being scientifically compounded they 
will give as results as specifically com- 
pounded medicines. Address all communica- 
tions for this department to the “‘Veterinarian,” 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 


HOG LOSSES REDUCED 


That the number of hogs condemned 
at packing houses because of tuberculosis 
is influenced by cattle has been proved in 
lowa. A packing company in that state 
has records which show this fact. In 1919 
the average loss per hog was 75 cents; in 
1920, 66 cents; in 1922, 32 cents; and in 
1925, 26 cents. Active work testing cattle 
for tuberculosis has been under way 
during that period. 

From Hardin county, Iowa, which is an 
area accredited as free from bovine 
tuberculosis, the above-mentioned pack- 
er's report shows 11,000 hogs were shipped 
and slaughtered during a nine-month 
period. The loss per hog, because of con- 
demnation, was only 4.7 cents. ‘This is 











less than one-fifth of the general average. | 





String halt.—I have a mare which is only five 
years old and which is affected with stringhalt. This 
unimal was kicked by a horse on the left hind leg 


last November, it became swollen and then broke. | 


[ gave her a rest period of ten or fourteen days. She 
s her left foot higher than the other, and sets it 
jown with foree.—G. T. P., Ill 
The operation of peroneal tenotomy is the only 
fairly successful treatment for stringhait and if the 
ire is valuable it may pay you to have it per- 
med by a qualified veterinarian. 
White Scours of Pigs.—I have an awful time 
ry year with the white scours in my pigs. It 
starts after they are two weeks old and keeps up 





itil they are weaned. I am feeding corn, oats and | 


mineral, As soon as I give the sows a little tank- 

e the scours appear on the pigs. They also have 
the run of a bluegrass pasture.—J. J., Lowa. 

Provide new, sanitary colony houses for the sows 

1 pigs, preferably on new seeding. Stop feeding 

s and mineral mixture. Provide skimmilk and 

lfalfa hay. When available let the sows graze a 

iecession of green crops, preferably legumes. 

m a self-feeder supply wheat middlings, ground 

rn or ground barley and a little bran and oilmeal 

10 percent). That will be a well-balanced ration. 

\lso allow access to salt, slaked lime or ground 

estone and wood ashes or steamed bonemeal. 

» or three times daily. The dose is 10 grains, 

ind up, according to the age and size of the pigs 

nd severity of attack. When scouring is prevalent 

may pay to have a veterinarian give hypodermic 

treatment with a biologic antagonistic to the dis- 


ase. 


COST OF MINERAL FEEDS 


From $1.25 to $1.75 a hundred pounds 
s enough to pay for minerals to feed hogs, 
says Dr. W. E. Carroll at the University 
Illinois. An excellent home mixed 
ration can be prepared for that figure in 
localities. He recommends two 
irts ground limestone, two parts steamed 
onemeal and one part common salt. 
In case pigs show a tendency to hairless- 
ness or goiter, add one ounce of potassium 
lide to each 100 pounds of minerals. 
The Indiana experiment station got 
good results from ten parts wood ashes, 
ten parts of 16 percent acid phosphate and 
ne part salt. 


most 


“Market Classes and Grades of Dressed 
Lamb and Mutton” is department bulletin 
1470. Ask the United States department 
of agriculture for it if you are interested. 


In bulletin 247 of the Missouri college 
of agriculture are reported the results of 
rty-eight hog feeding trials on differ- 
ent kinds of pasture and with different 
‘inds and amounts of supplementary 
eeds. A free copy of bulletin 247 can 
be obtained by writing to the College. 


| 
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BRANCH HOUSE 


Shipments arethen 





Over 70 Swift produce 





plants are located in 
the richest agricultur- 


made direct to branch 
distributing houses 
and car route head- 





alsections of the coun- 
try. Here butter is 
churned, eggs are in- 





spected and packed, my 1 
and poultry is fat- x. 
tened, dressed and 
packed. » 
‘d A VW hit C 





quarters in cities 
throughout the coun- 
try. hese channels 


AA A 7 are the selling end of 
; Swift & Company’s 
| business. 

. 
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RETAIL STORES 


Many thousands of retail stores are 

supplied by the branch houses. Swift 

& Company does not operate retail 
stores. 


Straight to market 


Marketing produce reduced 
to three simple steps 


The pictures above show how 


| your eggs, cream and poultry 


are marketed by Swift & Com- 


pany. 
Swift & Company’s distrib- 


/utive system has the advan- 


tages which are now being 
proposed to help solve the 
farm problem—directness, 
speed and economy. 

The chief difference between 
this system and many that 
have been proposed to help 
the farmer is that Swift & 
Company’s system is work- 
ing now. It has proved itself. 

It has enabled Swift & Com- 
pany to market the farmer’s 
cream, in the form of butter, 
on a smaller margin between 
producer and consumer than 
perhaps any other farm or 


manufactured product. The 
farmer gets about 70 per cent 
of the final retail price. 

Considering their fragility 
and perishability, eggs are also 
marketed on extremely nar- 
row margins. The farmer gets 
from 50 to 60 per cent of the 
final retail price. 

Contrast these figures with 
the 30 or 40 per cent of the 
final retail price which farmers 
receive on many other farm 
products. 

The advantages which the 
producer of eggs, cream and 
poultry, as well as the pro- 
ducer of livestock, has derived 
from Swift & Company’s 
“straight to market’? system 
of distribution are readily ap- 
parent. 


Swift & Company © 


Owned by more than 47,000 Shareholders 


© S, & Co, 
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Safeguard your Fordson with the oil | 
that gives the “film of protection” 


 VEEDO 
Fordsons 


8 


28 : 


A J HEN the going’s smooth 
\ as a parlor rug any oil 
may lubricate your Fordson. 
But when you hit rough going, 
and plows start to balk and 
grow cranky, cheap tractor oil 
often falls down on, the job. 

Oil’s job 

Over all the vital parts of 
your Fordson motor, the lubri- 
cating oil forms a thin film. 
The oil-film’s job is to protect 
the engine from deadly heat and 
friction. But the film itself 
must withstand the lash of sear- 
ing, scorching, heat—the threat 
of tearing, grinding friction. 

Under that double punish- 
ment, many oils fail. The film 
breaks, and burns, Through 
the broken, shattered film, hot 
metal chafes against hot metal. 
The result is burned out bear- 
ings. Scored cylinders. Seized 
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Often a peck of TROUBLE 


hides in 


a drum 


pistons. Costly repairs. 


The‘film of protection” 


Tide Water experts spent 
years studying, not oils alone, 
but oil-films. Finally they 
perfected in Veedol an oil that 
forms the ‘‘film of protection. ”’ 
A film tested to withstand heat 
100 degrees hotter than the 
hottest friction spot in your 
Fordson. 

The Veedol oil which is sci- 
entifically designed for Fordson 
use is Veedol Special Heavy. 
You can buy this in convenient 
15, 30 and 50 gallon drums 
from dealers who display the 
orange and black Veedol sign. 
Always ask for Veedol Special 
Heavy by name. 

Tide Water Oil Sales Cor- 
poration, New York City. 
Branches or warehouses in all 


principal cities. 








Special 
Heavy 





| 


In your Ford car or Ford truck be sure to use 
Veedol Forzol, the oil made for Fords exclusively. 
It gives 8 definite economies in operation and keeps your car 


on the rdad and out of the repair-shop. 
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JULY HOG PRICES . 


The hog market in July usually 
sponds to a seasonal reduction in FE 
ceipts. Price advances that begin in) 
latter part of June continue thruout th. 
month of July, reaching the highest poi: 
in the last ten days of the month. In 
years when corn prices are high, the latt: 
part of July frequently marks the hig 
point of the year. 

An indicator of the strength in the July 
market is the trend of the April marke: 
In the past twenty-four years, wheneve: 
the April market failed to advance abov: 
best March prices, there was little chan: 
of the July market going higher than best 
March prices. However, July has shown 
price improvement over June in eighteen 
out of the past twenty-four years, and 
there is apod reason to expect an advanc- 
ing market in July this year. 

Using the April market as an indicator 
of the strength in the July market, prices 
above June levels but not as high as March 
levels may be expected.—E. A. Stokdyk, 


| Kansas agricultural college. 


| LIVESTOCK REVIEW AND ALBUM 


If you were unable to attend the Inter- 
national Livestock Exposition at Chicago 
last fall, here is your chance to square 
yourself. The 1926 Review and Album 
is now being distributed. It contains 
many pictures of winning animals, college 


| exhibits and various other features of the 
| show. No better chance, except actually 

| seeing one of these great shows, exists for 
| keeping abreast of developments in live- 
| stock lines. i 


A list of prize winners in 
each class is given. The book is sold for 
$1 and may be obtained by writing B. H. 
Heide, Union Stock Yards, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


FOR STEER FEEDERS 


Unless you know all about steer feeding, 
you need: the following material which a 
two-cent stamp will bring you. Ask the 
lowa state college, Ames. 

“Roughages for Fattening Two-Year- 
Old Steers.’’ Leaflet 23. 

“Finishing Calves, Yearlings and Two- 
Year-Old Steers.”’ Leaflet 22. 

“Corn Silage, Alfalfa, Corn Fodder, 
Minerals and Dirt for Fattening Two- 
Year-Old Steérs.”” Leaflet 21. 

“Buying and Feeding Cattle.”” Exten- 
sion service bulletin 117. 


SHIPPING LIVESTOCK THE 
COOPERATIVE WAY 


Continued from page 26 


into three pens. A layer of concrete was 
constructed in front of the pens at the 
two unloading chutes for the wagons and 
trucks. A carload of cinders was placed 
inside the pens.”’ 

One of the features of the shipping 
association at Bedford is its manner of 


| insuring all livestock shipped by it during 


the year. By levying a charge of four 


| mills on the dollar, it insures hogs or 


cattle against death or crippling while in 


| care of the association and on the way to 


market. 

Practically the whole work of manage- 
ment is turned over to the hired manager. 
He attends to the listing of stock; the 
notification of prospective shippers as to 
the shipping date; the securing of cars; 
weighing, marking, loading, and _ billing 
out the shipment and the distribution of 
proceeds. Records are kept of all ship- 
ments so, in case of complaint by any 
shipper, a correct adjustment can be made 
if some mistake is found. When the man- 
ager receives the proceeds from the ship- 
ment, he prorates the expense according 
to the value of each owner’s shipment, 
then he writes the checks for the amount 
due to each. At the end of the year he 
figures up total expenses and income. 

Safety first is applicable in a great many 
ways every day. It is cheap insurance. 
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WELL POINT 


Pick the handiest spot for 
your well, preferably in the 
shade, and be careful of _ '§ 
course, to avoid a rocky ed 


ae me 
= subsoil if you can. ba 
foam Screwonthe drive cap fee 
ise . . Ie 
— which comes with the well » 
32) =o pointtoprotectthethreads fie 
Bi) from battering. ee 
4 ne 
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as to prevent its expanding . 
or splitting at the bottom 
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= sin being driven. 

©) Sropwhenyoureachclear § 
“a water. Youmaypunch §& 

3 = through into dry earth if : 
7 —soyou drive the point too far. ; 
“= 3. PUT ON YOUR PUMP 
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2h And THE JOB Is DONE 
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have been usedalloverthe [e. 
world. They are obtainable Ae 

in most hardware stores 
where farm implements are 
sold. Write for descriptive 
circular. 


WALWORTH COMPANY 


Gen’l Offices: 51 East 42p St. New Yorx } 
Distributors in Principal Cities of the W orld 





ae 


ORTH 
WELL !POINTS 


WALWORTH CO. 5i East 42d St. New York 


Please send me your descriptive booklet, giving 
sizes and prices of WALwortu We tt Points. 


Name iccelli 





Address __ Saeed ee —_ 
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WEATHER—PAST, PRESENT, AND 
FUTURE 


Continued from page 5 


below this level the skies generally are | 
overcast. These two latter statements 
have been qualified because the moisture 
content of the air, that is the humidity, 
oe so large a part in local forecasting. | 
f the hygrometer shows a high humidity | 
while the barometer reads low then rain 
may be counted upon, assuming that the 
temperature is about average for the time 
of year. If the humidity is low, rain is 
not so likely to occur altho the heavens 
may appear threatening. A rising barom- 
eter generally indicates clearing or con- | 
while a falling | 
barometer may be interpreted to mean 
unsettled weather. 

The most convenient form of barometer 
is the aneroid, which is made in clock-like 
form and often so attractively finished as 
to make it a household decoration. It will 
withstand considerable handling, except, 
of course, heavy blows or dropping. One 
may purchase an aneroid barometer for 
a few dollars or pay a high figure as he 
chooses, but an inexpensive instrument 
will do very well for the average indi- 
vidual. No skill is required in reading or 
adjusting it. 

One may buy a formidable appearing 
hygrometer at a cost of many dollars or a 
simple ornamental house hygrometer in 
which the figures of an old man and old 
woman stand upon a platform suspended 
by a hair. This instrument serves both to 
entertain and inform. The hair responds 
to increases or decreases of moisture in 
the air, shortening with a twist when it 
absorbs moisture and straightening when 
moisture evaporates from it. Generally, 
when the humidity is high, the old lady 
appears before the door and when the 
humidity falls she retires in favor of the 
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old man. The instrument is fairly accurate 
and performs well for ordinary purposes. 

These instruments do not cost large 
sums while they certainly give value re- 
ceived to every gardener, farmer, or mer- 
chant who finds pleasure in observing the 
weather. Purchase them in a reliable store 
and the expenditure will never be re- 
gretted. One surprises himself to find 
that after a little experience with these 
instruments combined with cloud and wind 
observations, he acquires a good deal of 
skill not only in weather forecasting but 
in his understanding of the weather | 
vagaries. 

For those who would tell the weather a 
day or two in advance, the United States 
Weather Bureau with offices in nearly 
two hundred and fifty cities, publishes a 
map daily, portraying the conditions over 
the entire country at 7 a. m. central stand- 
ard time. Our own instruments along with 
the map frequently enables us to know 
with accuracy whether we may anticipate 
rain, continued sunshine, heat or cold, 
high winds or calms and the probable 
duration of these conditions. Forecasting 
is not only valuable as an aid to inform 
us when to water the garden and when not 
to waste water and our energy, when to 
shelter the autumn blossoms or fruits from 
occasional frosts and when to protect the 
young plants from strong winds, but it’s 
a real joy, for it represents just another 
form of communing with nature. 

Now, if all these instruments and weath- 
er maps seem too involved and perplexing 
then there still remains one simple sugges- 
tion. Read the daily weather oonaal in 
the newspaper and along with your obser- 
vations of the clouds, the wind directions 
and the feel of the air, you can still esti- 


is almost a game and for the farmer so 
close to nature, such a game is eminently 





FOR ALL 
FARM EQUIPMENT 


The enthusiasm for 


Champion — the better 
spark plug—on the farm 
lies in its absolute de- 


pendability. 
Two out of three farm 
owners always buy 


Champions for trucks, 
tractors and stationary 
engines as well as for 
their personal cars for 
the very same reasons 
that two out of three 
motorists, the world 
over, give Champion the 
preference. 


For full efficiency, de- 
pendability, long life and 
greater economy you will 
find Champion fully de- 
serving of its world-wide 
reputation—the better 
spark plug. 
7. a 

Car manufacturers recom- 
mend, and hundreds of 
thousands of motorists are 
changing spark plugs every 
10,000 milestoinsure better 
and more economical car 
operation. This is true, even 
of Champions, in spite of 
their world-wide reputation 
for remarkably long life. 





Champion— 
for trucks, tractors 
and cars other than 
Fords —and. for all 


Champion X— 
Exclusively for 
Fordcars, trucks 
and tractors — 
packed in the 
Red B: 


60¢ 





ry & 
— packed in the 


75¢ 


mate what is going to happen next by 
way of weather. Foretelling the weather ( H AM PI ON 


worthwhile. 


Spark Plugs 


TOLEDO. OHIO. 
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Winners of blue ribbons and farmers who get blue- ' 


, ribbon results owe thanks to such craftsmen as Otto fics — 


| Abraham and Jack Johnson. They have had over 10 Pe os 


; throes 


i | years’ experience in erecting Moline tractor plows. ae oe 
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MOLINE IMPLE 


FOR MORE THAN 60 YEARS, MAKERS OF QUALITY 
. CULTIVATORS, GRAIN DRILLS, SPREADERS, HAY TO 
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This prize winning TRACTOR 







PLOW 


verifies the value of new specialization 
grounded on 60-year quality 


NCANNY! That’s 
what it was—a trac- 
tor and gang plow going 
down the field, seeming- 
ly without a driver, turn- 
ing as neat and straight 
furrowsas ever you have 
-seen. Hardly visible over 
the fenders, when you 
looked again, was a 10-year-old boy. 
In the ‘funder seventeen boys’ class,’’ 
he won the blue ribbon at the 48th 
annual plowing contest at Wheatland, 
Ill. The plow used was the No. 26 
Moline. 


In the ‘‘local farmers’ class’’ and in 
the ‘‘manufacturers’ class,” too, the 
top honor also went to users of the 
No. 26 Moline tractor plow. And in 
the 46th annual contest two years be- 
fore, the highest score ever made in 
the manufacturers’ event was also 
achieved with a Moline No. 26 plow. 


What a tribute to Moline specialization 
on tillage tools! What proof of won- 
derful simplicity of operation is that 
winning by a 10-year-old! « What 
final evidence of the worth of Flying 
Dutchman quality! 











“*The most famous 
symbolof fineplows’’ 


€ 
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You may never enter any contests 
but surely you want blue-ribbon re- 
sults. With Moline plows and bot- 
toms you get them. 


The plow is light to save power; 
strong, to cut down repairs and last 
long. Every feature from the flexible 
hitch to the power-lift is an example 
of the value of new specialization by 
craftsmen with an old-fashioned be- 
lief in fine quality. 

The bottoms are made as only Moline 
can make them, of exclusive Acme 
one-ply hargened steel with soft cen- 
ter. The one-ply steel can’t split. In 
addition, the bottom of the point is 
just as hard as the top, so sled-runner 
wear, which tends to bring the share 
out of hard ground, never occurs. 


And the share is guaranteed against 
breakage in the field or at the black- 
smith’s while being sharpened and 
tempered. 


As with all specialized Moline tillage 
tools, it doesn’t take a factory expert 
to get the most out of a No. 26 trac- 
tor plow. Ask the Moline dealer in 
your neighborhood to prove it. 


o 
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The number of MOLINE dealers 
grows every day 


We don’t offer a dealer a full line. We 
don’t send him any high-powered 
salesmen to help him sell our imple- 
ments. We only supply him with the 
finest tillage tools that we can make. 
So dealers who honestly believe in 


quality goods, have that as their sole 
reason for selling Moline machines. 
That kind of dealer is a good one for 
you to do business with. 


Mo tutne Imp_LeMent Co., Mouine, ILt. 
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ENT COMPANY 


LLAGE TOOLS:— PLOWS, HARROWS, PLANTERS, LISTERS, 


; FOR ALL TYPES OF TRACTORS AND FOR HORSES:: 
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Insuring a Fresh Air Supply 


Why It Is So Important 


By W. A. FOSTER 


University # of Illinois 


























NEVER had much faith in ventilation,” said Smith, a practical 

farmer and breeder in western Iowa. “When I built this 

barn a high pressure ventilating salesman’s arguments Were 
so strong that I gave in and ordered a system. A funny thing 
happened which convinced me,” he continued. ‘Tell me about 
it,” I said. 
“Well, in the first place they did not send enough outlet flue,” 
he replied. “They ordered additional pipe, which was ~ 
delayed in shipment. The flues were built from the bottom 
_ upward, leaving about six feet to connect with the venti- 
lators. A cold spell came on which went below zero. I could 
hardly believe it but there was a frost streak fully an inch 
thick from the top of the unfinished outtake flue to the 
ventilator. That fully convinced me that the system was 
worthwhile.” Little experiences such as these 
are more convincing than many arguments. 

Fresh air is more essential to animal life than 
food and water. Without air life would 
last but a few minutes. It would be folly 
to deny an animal food or water. It is 
more so to shut out the air. 
In modern construction we build out 

heat and cold by using tight walls 
of masonry or matched boards, 
close-fitted windows and doors and 
dust-proof floors, overhead. Air 
can scarcely trickle in or out. 
When all openings are closed the 
air becomes stagnant, full of 
moisture and finally very impure 
like the air in a ahened glass jar 
containing a burning candle. The 
candle flame grows weaker and 
lowers until it goes out because it 
has consumed the vital part of the 
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OUTTAKE FLUE 





11, WEATILATOR 
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which functions like a chimney; a top_on this outtake flue called 
the ventilator to carry offthe impure, moisture-laden air and 
inlet openings to permit the fresh air to enter. These outtake 
flues usually are quite-large, 16.t6 24 inches'in diameter. They 
may be built of wood*ér metal. Since wood is costly and heavy, 
it is usually economy?to: use the metal flue. Wood flues become 
quite heavy since they-are usually built of two thicknesses of 
tongued and grooved boards such as flooring with paper 
between to prevent leakagé: 

The ventilators are placed-on the roof at the top of the 
outtake flues. The best location is on the ridge 
so two outtake flues, one on each side, are served 
by a single ventilator. The metal ventilator 
properly designed and built of heavy, galvanized 
Ne: metal or copper is efficient and attractive. It is 
>: designed so it will not back draft, and a wire 

oe guard about the opening will prevent birds 
a ™ building nests init. The barn ventilator will 
\\ range from 24 to 36 inches indiameter with 

\ 3 or 4-inch increases. For smaller buildings 
\\ such as poultry houses and hoghouses the 
Loot taKe Flue \ revolving type ventilator is preferred by 
some. The stationary type is usually 
placed on large buildings. 

The outtake flues may be 
equipped with dampers so they 
may be partially closed at times 
such as when only a few animals 
are kept in a barn. These flues 
extend from a point 16 to 20 
inches above the floor to the top 
of the barn. They are usually 
placed in pairs, one on each side 
of the center of the driveway or 
on the side walls if stock faces in, 
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air. The air in an unventilated 
barn, becomes drowsy and inac- 
tive like the candle. 

In the old-time barn, ventilation 
was provided thru cracks between 
the boards and the slat. wall under the overhang. Consequently, 
the animals had plenty of air and were rugged and vigorous. Pro- 
duction was not forced then as today. There was no outlet for 
surplus in the early day so quantity or even quality was not 
sought. In the present dairy plant, milk in large quantities rich 
in butterfat is desired. 

With this increased production more food and water is neces- 
sary. The dairy cow becomes an efficient machine. Consequently, 
more waste is given off and the moisture from the exhaled air 
of a record cow is equivalent to two gallons or more of water each 
twenty-four hours. No wonder frost forms on the walls and ceil- 
ing of the unventilated barn during a zero night! This is a barrel 
of water for fifteen cows each day. In addition, there is the mois- 
ture in droppings and in the litter which is drained away by the 
gutter. 

A barn properly ventilated should be fresh, cool and sweet- 
smelling. Each cow needs sixty cubic feet of air per minute to 
keep the barn in this condition. This would nearly fill a box 
4x4x4 feet or for one hour it would fill a room 16x16 feet with 
14-foot ceiling. A horse requires more air — about 4,200 cubic 
feet per hour, and a large hog 1,500 cubic feet per hour. 

With such air requirements one must have an outtake flue 
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“POSITION VENTILATING FLOES- 


They extend vertically to the roof 
and then follow under the roof to 
the ventilator boot at the ridge. 
When built of metal, guards are 
built to prevent hay crushing the 
pipes when settling about them. The ventilators are usually 
spaced 16 to 20 feet apart on the ridge. 

The inlets, which permit fresh air to enter, are spaced 6 to 8 
feetapart. They are usually a part of the window group and are 
quite small in size, 6x12 inches or larger. The fresh air is taken in 
from window sill height to ceiling height and distributed at the 
ceiling. The more recent inlets are made of metal and have 
valves to prevent backdraft. They are simple and more efficient 
than the home-built type which clog withspider webs and dust. 

It is a simple matter to determine the size and number of out- 
take flues from the full capacity of barn. Suppose we have_a 30- 
cow barn, say about 60 feet in length. 

Use the simple formula: 

cz q A=area in square feet. 
» =number of cows. 
60 minutes per hour. 
v =velocity in feet per minute. 
q =3,600 for cows. 
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60 x v 


Substituting: 
30 x 3,600 
=—_—_—_———-=7.2 square feet, say 8 square feet. 
60 x 250 (Continued on naae 34 
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A MONUMENT can never 
replace a LIGHT HOUSE 


The purpose of the monument is to beautify, to 
inspire, to perpetuate—a silent tribute to com- 
pleted deeds. Yet, though it reflects the finest art 
of the designer and sculptor, the monument can 
never replace the lighthouse. 














































* * = 
For centuries, the lighthouse has been the symbol 
of protection, an unfailing signal of warning, safe- 
guarding lives, fulfilling a trust—serving civilization. 


Today, in an age of motor transportation, there are “monu- 
ments” of infinite taste and variety to grace the radiator cap 
of your car—but, while they sometimes beautify, they can- i 
not serve nor protect. 
- 


. * 

The Boyce Moto Meter is the accepted design for the radia- 
tor caps of more than 10,000,000 motor cars today, because it 
combines beauty with utility. The Boyce Moto Meter serves 
and protects, because the rapid rise of its red column warns in 
time of impending motor troubles due to overheating. Its 
selection as the preferred radiator cap design reflects the 
judgment of those who appreciate the complete motor pro- 
tection a Boyce Moto Meter affords, rather than a fanciful 
design of the moment. 

7 * * 

Made by the pioneers in the development and perfection of a// types of 
motor heat indicators: dashboard, steering column and radiator ca 
mountings. A proper model for every car, priced $3.50 to $15. (Canada 
$4 to $16.50) 

THE MOTO METER COMPANY, Inc., Long Island City, N.Y. 
THE MOTO METER CO. OF CANADA, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont 
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THE MOTO METER SELF-ADJUSTING SPARK PLUG 








With a small starting gap of only 15 thousandths of 
an inch, quick, easy starting is assured; the instant the 
éngine starts the length of the spark is doubled, giv- 
ing more perfect combustion, added running power 
and real smoothness to your engine. 

This self-adjusting gap feature is exclusive with 
Moto Meter plugs; its performance is unfailing under 


every driving condition. Moto Meter Self-Adjusting 


Spark Plugs offer a super ignition service at a cost 
virtually that of ordinary plugs. 

Install a set TODAY. Note the difference! A few 
dollars now means a year’s investment in improved 
engine performance and complete motor satisfaction. 

A proper size and type for every car. 

For Fords 75c. . « « « « « For other cars 90c. 

For buses and trucks (heavy duty) $1. 
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This feature enables new De 
Laval users to see at all times 
how much oil the separator has 
and the condition it is in. You 
will like it. 
























OTHER FEATURES 


1. Turnable Supply Can: 


separator. 
2. Easier Turning: 


The results o 


4. Floating Bowl: 


results. 


smoother cream, 


See andtry Ne Laval 







of turning, con- 

venience of 
pendling and 
durabi 


The sup- 
ply can may be turned so that tinware and 
bowl may be put in place or removed without 
lifting the supply can from its position on the 
Every user will like this feature. 
For three years 
the De Laval experimental and engineering 
departments have been conducting extensive 
tests to develop still easier turning separators. 
these tests are embodied in 
this new series, which start and turn easier. 
All new De Lavals 
have the wonderful “floating bowl,” now used 
in De Laval Separators with such splendid 
It is self-balancing, runs smoothly 
without vibration, with the least power and 
wear, skims cleaner and delivers a richer, 


can see the oil 


suDps 
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the new 
DeLaval 
Separators 





TAWA Le 


“The best 
separators ever 
made,” say all 
who have seen 
these new De 
Lavals — unri- 
valled for clean 





ility. 





You can’t afford to use any other sep- 
arator. A new De Laval will soon pay 
for itself. Sold on easy terms. Trade 
allowances made on old separators. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 

165 Broadway 600 Jackson Blvd. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 61 Beale Street 

















Why Pay More 
and Get Less? 


Dairymen who have had the most ex- 
perience with milking machines will tell 
you— 


**Get a Hinman!’ 


That’s the milker for reliable, profitable, year-af- 
ter-year results. Made right from the start—and 
proved by 19 years’ success on thousands of dairies. 
Yet it costs youless— both to buy and to operate! 
Because it’s so simple! And 
that’s also why it is the de- 
pendable, practical, success- 
ful milker of today. 

Write for Catalog 
Full of practical, interesting 
milkerexperience. See what's 
in this book. Send a postal 
today. Address 


HINMAN MILKING 
MACHINE CO. 
30th St., Oneida, N.Y. 


INMA 


PORTABLE PORTABLE 
GAS ENGINE * STANDARD®” Ev ecrric 


Man's Corn harvester poor Man's price. 
Only $25, with bundle tying attachment 
FREE catalog showing pictures of Har- 


ees Vester. Process S. F. Co., Salina, Kans, 


































NOW-—for the first 
time, the farmers of Y 
America have a chance—ifthey 
act quick!—to see and USE on 30 
Days’ FREE Trial, the NEW Low 
Model Belgian Melotte Cream Sepa- 
rator. In the NEW Melotte you 
NOW have a greater conven- 
fence and all-around satisfac- 
tion than wasever known be- 
ore. 


Don’t Pay for 4 Months 


Yes, you need not pay one cent for 4 
Months after you receive the 1EW 
Melotte. Special yz Low Price 
RIGHT NOW! 30 Days’ FREE Trial. 
Write for FREE Book and Special Offer. = 
The MELOT TES SEPARATOR 
son. U. 8S. 
2843 West ‘aoth Street. —_ i. 
445 Prince Street, Berkeley, Cal. 









Dept. 
B-251 








ONE YEAR 
TO PAY 


Brings you any size New Butterfly Cream 
Separator direct from 
earns its own cost and more before you 
pay. We gente Lowest Prices an 

its as low a: 


ONLY $3. ‘50 PER MONTH 
ested 4 ifetime aan =r iy. yo = 
30 Days’ FREE Trial on your farm s et 


and workma: 
200, go in use. fastest to clean and rs 
or Free ave me pelder t Jey (22) 


wraiBau Gi -56vi 
2202 Mars “Giicage, tit. 
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FEWER COWS, MORE MONEY 


In 1923 Paul Hanken, Holstein dairy- 
man living in Jones county, Iowa, made 
a profit on twenty cows of "$1,286.80 over 
feed cost, acc ording to his cow test associa- 
tion records. In a recent twelve-month 
period his gross profit was $1,289.08, o1 
about $3 more, and he had milked but 
thirteen head. He made a trifle more gross 
profit by milking seven less cows and did 
it with a lot less labor. 

Because less time and feed were re- 
quired, Hanken’s net profit on his herd 
showed a considerably bigger gain than 
his gross profit of $3, and meanwhile his 
investment, risk and work were smalle: 
items. Hanken does not have any new 
formula to account for the big improve- 
ment in his herd. Indeed it’s an old but 
reliable one, and in common language her 
it is: ‘‘Keep only the best cows and then 
feed them enough of what they should 
have.” 

The difference in profit between his best 
thirteen cows in 1923 and his thirteen 
after he had finished culling was $452 
year. During the three-year period of 
1923-1925, he increased his butterfat 
average 135.5 pounds a year for each cow 


and his profit $34 a head. The cost of pro- 
ducing butterfat shrunk from 23 to 20 
cents a pound. 


When the cow test association books 
were closed the last tame, Hanken found 
that his best cow had made a profit over 
feed costs of $145.64 for the year while in 
1923 the leader in his herd h: id netted only 
$95.18. 

When the Anamosa cow test association 
was organized in 1923, Hanken was one 
of its chief promoters. Since that tim¢ 
he has followed the feeding suggestions « 
the tester, F. A. Kempshall, and thes 
coupled with his own ability as a dairymat 
have increased his profit 50 percent i: 
three years. 

His cow test association dues for thre: 
years amounted to $112—an amount 
equal to the gain made by three or four 
cows in one year.—C. P. S., Iowa. 


SMITH GIVES COWS A CHANCE 

Making frequent tests for butterfat pro- 
duction of every cow in the dairy herd and 
not condemning a cow as unprofitable 
until she has been given a fair chance are 
good business policies. This is shown in 
the experience of A. E. Smith, manager of 
the county farm in Fayette county, Iowa 

Smith not so long ago purchased a 
grade Guernsey cow for $50 and thought 
he had given plenty, since he didn’t expect 
her to be worth anything as a producer 
She has proved to be one of the best mn the 
county farm herd and during the first 
eight months in a cow testing association 
she made 300 pounds of butterfat. 

This individual was bought against 
Smith’s better judgment, since her former 
owner would not sell two other cows that 
Smith wanted unless he took the one i! 
question for $50 at the same time. The 
county farm manager thought he could 
get something for her from the butcher 
and not be out much, considering that he 
would have the two that he wanted badly 
She cost less than half what each of tl 
others did and didn’t look like she would 
produce much. 

However, the butcher didn’t get this 
cow, and he will not since Smith decided 


to give her a chance before passing fin: 
judgment. He took her home and fed 
balanced ration like the entire herd was 


receiving and got a check on her produc- 
tion in the test association. The result 
was much better than he had expected 
She more than paid for herself with les 
than a year’s production.—W. J. H., Iowa 


Cattle with a depraved appetite that 
are seen eating bones and sticks are usually 
suffering for a lack of phosphorus. Finely 
ground bonemeal supplies the deficiency 
and helps unthrifty animals. 
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NO COMPETITION 


The management of the Colfax county, | 
Nebraska, fair, last year tried something | 
new and well worthy of attention from 
fairs elsewhere. County fairs have always 


been confronted with the problem of 
whether to give a first prize ribbon when 
only one animal is exhibited in a class. 
Unless the entry was very markedly in- 


ferior, it has never been satisfactory to 


award a second prize ribbon because of no 
competition, but most fairs have adopted 
the rule of paying only second prizemoney. 
The Colfax county fair had small cards 
printed with the words, “NO COMPETI- 
TION,” and when a class was called with 
only one entry, one of these cards was 
attached to the first prize ribbon by run- 


ning the string of the ribbon thru the eye- | 


let in the card. This is one way of show- 
ing the public that the animal was ex- 
hibited successfully and yet, at the same 


time, it informs that there were no other 


animals competing for that prize. 
This is only fair to the exhibitor who 


wins in classes with competition and is no | 


heavy expense on the fair management. 


At fairs where separate ribbons are not | 
printed for each kind of livestock and for 


each class and sex, it would be very easy 


to have some of the blue ribbons printed | 


with the letters, “No Competition’ and 


use them for all single entry classes.— | 


W. H. F., Nebr. 
SILAGE CHEAPER THAN HAY 


Corn silage is the cheapest feed that | 


can be grown on the farm. Such is the 
opinion of L. N. Houston, Saline county, 
Missouri, farmer who has been an ex- 
tensive cattle feeder for thirty years. 
Three silos are in use on the farm and have 
been filled every year, being used for win- 
ter feeding and in finishing cattle during 
dry summer weather. 

According to Houston’s experience, it 
takes about one and one-half acres of 
grass to carry a steer mine months and 


one acre of hay for the three months of | 


severest winter weather. Compared with 
this two and one-half acres to keep a steer 
a year, one acre of corn on good land will 
make ten or more tons of silage which, if 
fed at the rate of 40 pounds a day to a 
steer, will run him 500 days or nearly a 
year and a half. 

Added to this is the expense of filling 
the silo but that will not run much over 
$1 .aton. Houston and his brother, 8. P. 
Houston, feed from 8 to 12 carloads of 
cattle a year and since using silage, have 
found that they ean get them on the mar- 
ket cheaper than when depending on hay 
and grass for the bulky feeds.—C. F. 


INSURING A FRESH AIR SUPPLY 


Continued from page 82 


A good spacing would require three 
ventilators, or almost three square feet 
each. Select 24-inch ventilators, which 
ire slightly larger than is required. 

The inlet area should approach the 


suttake flue area and should not be less | 


than 80 percent of the outtake area. The 
fresh air is denser and as it diffuses in the 
arn, it takes up heat and moisture. 
The ventilating system is not human 
ind will require some attention. Good 


judgment and common sense will soon | 


give out signals when adjustments should 
be made. Each barn in its environment 
Ss as individual as a flivver or a human. 
[he same prescriptions will not remedy all 
ilments. Air pockets, trees and shelter 
make your problem as different from your 
neighbors’ as day and night. Do not ex- 
ect too much from the system but under 
ormal conditions and intelligent care it is 
splendid investment. This must be 
measured in comfort to animals—their 


.ealthy, vigorous condition and not en- 


tirely by increased production. 

(Note: We will be glad to help with | 
your individual ventilation problem if you | 
care to write us.—Editors. } 


SUCCES UL 


What difference does 
WATER CuRING make? 





Examine the chart below, and 
you will see how Goodrich 
gives you added seasons of 
service from Silvertowns. 


When Goodrich cures a tire, it 
is cured from both sides at once 
—not from the outside only. 
This gives uniform heat—uni- 
form cure. No part over-cooked 
—no part under-cured. 


By this costlier process, Good- 
rich insures a stronger, tougher 
bond between the breaker 





FARMING 





strip and plies, eliminating ply 
separation. 


Combined with this inner 
strength, you get the brilliant 
success of the Goodrich balloon 
tread design—with its proven 
principles of wear-prevention, 
tested by millions of miles on 
owners’ cars. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER Co. 
Established 1870 Akron, Ohio 


In Canada: 


Canadian Goodrich Co., Kitchener, Ontario 









AIR : WATER 
CURED : CURED 
: 300° 
; 296° 
: 292° 
‘ © 

291 

Comparison of t temp peratures at dif- 
ferent points in tive after, O5 min- 

ules Of curing. 














Works in any kind of 
soil. Cuts stalks, does’nt 
pull them. ABSOLUTELY NO DANGER. Cuts 4 to 7 acres a 
day with one man and horse. Great labor saver. 
to farmers. Get your catalog NOW—Be prepared. Write: 


LOVE MANUFACTURING CO., Dept 122 Lincoln, tll. 
ee 






The PERFECT 


CORN HARVESTER 


Sold Direct $21.15 24strerHngeestock 














Heaves, Coughs, Condition- 

. or, Worms. _ Most for cost. 

Two cans satisfactory for 

Heaves or money back. $1.29 

per can. Dealersor by mail 

The Newton Remedy Co, 
Totedo, Ohio. 








Sold direct 


| offer; our low prices, free servicing and 


| American Separator Co. 















Brand new models, vastly improved. 
Unexcelled by any in World for close 
skimming, easy turning and conven-| ff 
nce. uick cleaning Bow! is Sani-| § 
tary marvel. Skims warm or cold milk. 
Makes thick or thin cream perfectly. 
Seven sizes, from 850 lb. to one-cow size, 
goomer SHIPMENT FROM POINT NEAR 
YOU. Factory prices as low as $24.95.| 
Easy Monthly Payments low as $2.20. 
Write for FREE Catalog 


Tells about our sensational money saving 


few models. Write for it TODAY. 


Box 2-J, Bainbridge, N.Y., o 
Box 2-J, 1929 W. 43d St., Chicago, Ill, 
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With my Liberal 

. EASY Terms the 

\\ Witte Engine pays 

\ for itself! 1 sell direct 

|—save YOU 25% 

to 50%! 1 am an 

engine specialist— 

been building en- 

gines for over 45 

years. Mail coupon 

below now for my big FREE book 

telling WHY the great Witte En- 

gine is the best you can buy—for 
any. job—ANY WHERE. 


Increases Your Profits 
$500 to 1000 a Year 


That’s what the Witte Engine will do— 
absolutely! Yes, and I guarantee it to do 
the work of 3 to 5 hired hands. U: 
all over the world—because it runs on 
cheapest fuels anywhere, from the frozen 
wastes of Alaska to burning sands of 
Arabia—from below sea level to 20,000 
feet above! Gives most power at lez 
expense. Whether you have an engine 
now or not you owe it to yourself to in- 
vestigate the great Witte Engine. Mail 
coupon now, 


Guaranteed for 
a Lifetime! 


eard of Lifetime Guarantee {s the talk 
po a Send for it today. The 


Witte engine is . 

vy ang fuel RA FS pence, 5 se 
ht , even when ls 

Pats INTERCHANGEABLE. Spare 


f 
Runs on 
Kerosene 
Gasoline 
Gas Oil 
Distillate 
or Gas 





your own 
terme. o tnterest 
charges. 


Send for Free Book 


thou may not be ready to buy to- 
= et ough es now about this great GUAR- 
ANTEED for jh oed Engine. t 











Payment Plan. Get 
cupen today SURE! 


Witte Engine Works, 
is-B Witte Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
isi-8 Empire Bidg., Pittsburg, Pa. 














vee 


= witte Engine Works, Dept. 

© 161-8 Witte Bidg., Kansas city, Mo. 

161-B Empire Bidg., Pa. 

Without cost or eae pase send me your 
FREE Witte Engine Catalog and details of 
**Smal) Easy Monthly Payment Pian.”’ 





Address 


State R. 





Specify Tupe Engine Wanted 
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| vegetables. 
| the disease among birds is decaying animal 
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SUMMER POULTRY DISEASES 


These conclusions regarding the seasonal occur- 
rence of poultry diseases are based upon monthly 
autopsy records of birds sent to the laboratory 
from farmers of Kansas. The records have been 
kept for the past six years-——-W. R. Hinshaw, 
poultry disease investigations, Kansas agricultural 
experiment station. 

BEGINNING in the spring of the year 

and continuing thruout the summer 
months, certain diseases of poultry are 
more prevalent than at any other time. 
Some of the most common of these are 
the diseases of young birds which do not 
cause severe losses among older birds. 
Examples of this group are coccidiosis and 
worm infestations. 

These two diseases probably cause more 
severe losses among farm flocks during 
the summer months, than do any others. 
These diseases attack principally young 
birds from one to four months of age. 

The disease called coccidiosis is caused 
by a minute animal parasite which infests 
the intestine and especially the blind gut 
or ceca of chicks. It is a soil borne organ- 
ism which resists freezing and thawing and 
will remain in soil for at least a year. Birds 
must be raised on clean, non-infested 


| ground if the disease is to be prevented. 


The large round worm which infests the 


| intestine of the chick will seldom cause 


losses after the bird has reached the age 


| of fourteen weeks, providing the bird is 


fed a balanced ration. Therefore keeping 


| the flock free from round worm infesta- 


tions for fourteen weeks will do much to 
control this parasite. It can best be accom- 


| plished by a system of rotation of runs. 


The minute round worm, commonly 


| called the cecum worm, which inhabits 


the blind guts or ceca of birds, seldom 
causes losses in adult birds, but may cause 
severe losses in chicks from one to four 
months of age. Control measures are the 
same as for the large round worms of 


poultry. 

A fe which is closely associated 
with cecum worm infestation is blackhead 
in turkeys. It is a disease which often 
causes losses in poultry during July and 
August and in the early fall. Some investi- 
gators think that the germ causing black- 
head in turkeys is carried by the cecum 
worm. Therefore controlling the cecum 
worm will help to control blackhead in 
turkeys. 

The tapeworm is a flat, white, seg- 
mented worm, which is often found in the 
intestines of young birds during the sum- 
mer and fall months. This parasite causes 
severe losses especially to the hearly 
mature chicks. Most tapeworms spend 
part of their life in the common fly. A 
fly-swatting campaign is thus essential to 
stop losses from the tapeworm. Keeping 
growing chicks well isolated from the 
stables, the house, and feeding as little as 
possible of sloppy feeds, will do much to 
prevent birds from becoming infested with 
tapeworms. 

"he disease commonly called limber- 
neck causes severe losses in the summer, 
and™is one with which most poultrymen 
are familiar. It is caused by a powerful 
poison or toxin which is liberated by a 
disease germ. 
inhabitant of the soil and also grows well 
in dead animal tissue, in moldy grains 
in spoiled canned fruit and in spoiled 
The most common source of 


matter. Dead birds, rats, rabbits, pigs, 


| ete., are good examples of the source. 
| Since flies frequent similar sources and 
| lay 

| with 


eggs maggots are often associated 
imberneck. It is a mistaken idea 
that maggots cause limberneck, for it is 
only by chance that the fly likes the same 
type of food that the limberneck or 
botulism organism does. 

One case of limberneck has been re- 


This germ is a common“ 
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ported to the Kansas agricultural experi- 
ment station, where the source of con- 
taminated food proved to be moldy en- 
silage. In this case, the owner had’ cleaned 
out his silo and the ensilage lay on the 
gone for several days. One group of the 

ock had access to the ensilage and it was 
only in this group that botulism developed. 

Another farmer reported typical cases 
of limberneck in which birds had been 
following the plowman, and eating earth 
worms. Examples are common of which 
the housewife has been cleaning the fruit 
cellar and has thrown the spoiled, canned 
fruits and vegetables to the chickens. In 
many such cases, the chickens get botu- 
lism or limberneck. 

Considerable trouble is experienced 
with a disease called avitaminosis A. This 
disease is caused by a lack of vitamin A 
and is most often seen at the season of the 
year when green feed is scarce. Thus it is 
quite natural that the disease should occur 
on farms during the hot dry season when 
there is no green feed to supply vitamin 
During the late summer months a 
respiratory disease which is called by 
such names as infectious bronchitis and 
Canadian flu, sometimes causes severe 
losses among birds of the broiler age. 
Crowded quarters, infestations with 
worms, improper feeding and undue ex- 
posure while shipping birds to market are 
predisposing causes to the disease. 

Fowl cholera, an acute infectious dis- 
ease, which is very contagious, is more of 
a winter than a summer disease, but a few 
outbreaks occur during the summer. It 
causes large numbers of birds to die in a 
short period of time, and is one which is 
difficult to control. 

A disease very similar to fowl cholera-in 
many respects is fowl typhoid. Fowl 
typhoid is seen most often during the late 
summer months, and unlike fowl cholera 
is seldom the cause of losses during the 
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INTERIOR PPRSPECTIVE 


A good house helps prevent disease. 
This is the Michigan type 


winter. This disease seems to cause the 
greatest losses among half to two-thirds 
grown birds. Thoro cleaning and disinfec- 
tion, destruction of all dead birds, killing 
and burning of all visibly sick birds and 
the use of intestinal antiseptics are recom- 
mended to control these diseases. 

The above-mentioned precautions apply 
to the control of all diseases of poultry, as 
well as to fowl cholera and fowl typhoid. 
Feeding an adequate diet, practicing a 
system of rotation of runs, prevention of 
lice, mite and worm infestations, and 
monthly cleaning and disinfection of the 
houses will do more than drugs to control 
any disease. Another important step in 
disease prevention and control is to 
—— all new stock for fourteen 

ays before adding it to the regular flock. 
Many diseases are introduced by addition 
of new stock and this precaution will often 
prevent severe losses. Buying new stock 
subject to the bacillary white diarrhea 
and tuberculin tests will insure poultry- 
men against these diseases. 

The local veterinarian must not be 
forgotten in case of a disease outbreak. 
He knows local conditions and should be 
consulted as soon as possible after losses 
start. Too many poultry owners wait 
for a laboratory diagnosis before starting 
treatment. It takes from three days to 
a week to get a laboratory report and often 
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severe losses are experienced before help 
can be secured in this way. 
local veterinarian first. Then if it is 
necessary to get a laboratory diagnosis, 
let him send some sick specimens to a 
diagnostic laboratory to have his diagnosis 
confirmed. 


HIT THE EARLY MARKET 


The early poultry market is the profit- 
able one, says E. L. Menefee, poultry 
marketing speeialist at Purdue uni- 
versity. He finds June prices 50 to 75 
percent higher than October prices. This 
applies to both hens and broilers. 

By October the market is flooded with 
all kinds of poultry and buyers prefer 
young stuff which leaves hens at a serious 
disadvantage. Cull and do it early. 





LIKES ALL-MASH METHOD 


Lewis White of Pulaski county, Indiana, 
has tried the all-mash method of feeding 
hens and thinks it a decided improve- 
ment over the old mash-grain method. 
September Ist, White had 456 white leg- 
horn hens. Under ordinary conditions 
there is little possibility of getting any 
increase in egg production from old hens 
during September, October or November. 


ut having had the henhouse recently | 
wired, Whites’ turned the lights on about 


the 25th of September. 


On October 2nd, the flock produced 119 


eggs. The all-mash method of feeding 
was then started, with the result that on 


October 19th the egg production had crept | 


up to 199 eggs. 
tion of lights and the all-mash feeding 
brought eggs during the period of the year 
when eggs are conan high priced— 
after the hens have quit and before the 
pullets get a good start. 

The mash the White’s feed consists of 
15 pounds bran, 15 pounds middlings, 50 
pounds finely ground corn, 10 pounds 
meatseraps, two and a half pounds dried 
buttermilk, three pounds alfalfa meal, 
one pound steamed bonemeal, one-half 
pound of salt and one percent of codliver 
oil. The cornmeal should be finely 





ground so the hens can not peck the par- | 


ticles out and leave the rest. 

For the weights given, which total 
98 pounds, a pint of codliver oil is mixed 
with a half bushel of finely ground, yellow 
corn. Then after this is mixed as thoroly 
as possible, White sifts the coedlivered 
ground corn over the pile containing the 
other ingredients. The mash is then given 


to the hens in shallow feeders with a roller 


on tep. 

According to White this mash is very 
palatable, and does not cost any more 
than the usual grain feed beeause it con- 
tains more than half home-grown corn. 
The only grain the hens get is at night— 
about a quart of wheat and oats per 100 
hens just before they go to roost. Besides 
a lot of mash and a little grain, the hens 
get patting except oyster shells in a self- 
tec er 

“We like this all-mash system better 
than the combination of mash and grain,’ 
said the owner. “Before, we were alwaysu 
against it to see that the hens ate aaah 
mash; in fact, the whole thing in suceessful 
feeding was to feed so little grain that the 
mash consumption was maintained. With 


this all-mash method, we have not only | 
secured better results but the care of con- | 


stantly trying to balance the grain and 
mash has been eliminated. We have had 
less early molting than usual. The hens 
seem to get enough exercise by first eating 
dry mash, then going for water.” 

I have observed: the White flock for 
several years and while their hens have 
always given a good account of themselves, 
it seems to me that this year they are in 
betfer condition than ever before. In 
der to get the hens into a molt so they 
ould rest before hatching egg season, the 
Whites fed a lot of whole corn and took 
the lights away. This made the feathers 
fall like snow.—I. J. M., Ind. 





Apparently, the combina- | 
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SUCCESS 


FARMING 


To farmhouse exteriors as well |) < 
as to interior walls and wood- CIN\ 
work, lead paint made of Dutch 7/%4)))\\ 


Boy white-lead brings 
enduring beauty 


OW will you protect 

the exteriors of your 
farm buildings from the 
ravages of the weather? 
How will you decorate 
your farm house inside? 
Our booklets—‘‘Hand- 
book on Painting’ and 
“Decorating the Home” 
(printed in color)—will help 
you decide. They give valuable 
information about the use of 
paint and the selection and 
application of distinctive color 
treatments. Write to our nearest 
branch for these booklets. With 
them you get a decorator’s data 
form to use if you desire the 
help of our Department of Dec- 
oration on any special painting 
problem about the farm. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway » Boston, 800 Albany 
Street » Buffalo, 116 Oak Street » Chicago, 900 
West 18th Street +» Cincinnati, 659 Freeman 
Avenue + Cleveland, 820 West Superior Avenue 
St. Louis, 722 Chestnut Street » San Francisco, 
485 California Street » Pittsburgh, National Lead 
& Oil Co. of Penna., 316 Fourth Avenue » Phila- 
delphia. John T. Lewis & Bros, Co., 437 Chestnut 
Street. 















Write for free book describing Farm Trucks, Wagons 
and Trailers. Also any size steel or wood wheel to fit 
any fatm truck, wa 
Crawler Attachment 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., SO ELM ST., QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


on or trailer. Farm Tracters— 
or Ford or International Tractors. 











MIDWEST ALL STEEL 


GRAIN BINS 


Protect your wheat crop againat fire, rate, 
weather, etc. Combine ffatvesting makes 
storage necessary for higher prices. 

west easily a set up or moved—highest on 4 










PARE Whe he erent enna 
rite 7 to er a rices. 
EST STEEL pRoe S co. 
Dept. ets Am. Bank Bidg., 
» Mo. 
Lib BLOWER 
Elevates grain by air, dries whileelevat- 
ing. Fastest, steadiest, easiest Costs 
waytomovegrain. Saveslabor and 
removessmut. Write for FREE Catalog. LEGS 
Kansas C M 
INK MFE. C0., Dept.XK, Fargo, nDane ta 








worthy of the name and notafraid to 
work, I’ll bet you $50 that you can’t 
work for us 30 days and earn less 


than $200. Think I’m bluffing? Then 
answer this ad and show me up. 
Openings for Managers. The “‘Won- 
der Box’”’ sells on sight. 


TOM WALKER 


ue PA. 
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FULLER & 


JOHNSON 
MFG.CO. 


Builders of 
ORAL mea Caosene 


Known the world 
over as, “the best 
there is in power” 
Fuller & Johnson en- 
gines make money 
for their owners 
every time they are 
put to work. 

Before you buy 
an engine get our 
special bulletin NC 
700. A post card 
brings it. 


Makers of of the famous Farm-' : 
707 towa Street ‘MADI ion. wis, 





MARION COUNTY (i 
FLORIDA 


Come to Marion County, “The Kingdom of the 
Sun,” where poultry - - raising is easier and more 
profitable, where you can work outdoors all the 
year and enjoy Florida's famous climate at its 
best. Here among the roiling hills of central 
Florida green-feed is produc the year ‘round 
and a large winter. resort population stimulates 
fancy prices for poultry products. Safe and sub- 
stantial profits are also assu from dairying 
fruit growing and truck farming. A network of 
fine highways and excellent railroads provide 
quick and efficient distribution to all important 
markets. Here rich land is iow priced, and there 
are good schools and churches and many thriving 
towns. 


Write for tllustrated Booklet 


Marion County 


Ocala - y Florida 
Marion County~ The Kingdom of The Sun 
Address: 52 Broadway 








Ditcher-Terracer - Grader 
All steel_adjustable, reversible. Cuts V- 
sha) ped dite to 4 ft. O 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


FARM FLOCK PAYS 


There are no frills about Mrs. Marion 
Tate’s farm flock. Everything she sells 
goes to the produce buyer, she does not 
sell eggs for hatching or stock for breeding. 
Hers is a practical farm flock. During 1924 
the 300 hens turned in a profit above feed 


| costs of $739, or $2.46 per hen with eggs 


selling at an average of 24.6 cents per 
dozen. During the first nine months of 
1925, the flock of about the same number 
came within $49 of equaling the twelve 
months of 1924, due to a better egg price 

a a slightly ‘increased production per 
en 

Mrs. Tate is now considered one of the 
best poultry raisers in Barry county, Mis- 
souri. Yet when she married in 1912, she 
didn’t know how to set a hen. When the 
first hatch came off, she greased the little 
chicks so thoroly that they all died. The 
next hatch was doing fw & when she ran 
out of corn chops and substituted wheat 
shorts, with the result that the next morn- 
ing she found all the chicks dead. But 
experience, always a dear teacher, made 
of her a good poultry woman. 

She began keeping records on the flock 
the first year and now has a complete 
account of receipts and expenditures for 
the past thirteen years. In 1924, accordin 
to her books, 3,974 dozen eggs were sold 
for $951.10 while 300 dozen, valued at 








Mrs. Tate’s hen house 


$100, were used at home for table use and 
hatching purposes. The feed cost charged 
against the hens, figuring grains raised on 
the farm at market prices and all feed 
purchased, amounted to $312. This left a 
profit of $739.10. 

The average for the year was 170 eggs 
ed hen. The flock of brown leghorns has 

een bred up by using males from laying 
strains, but Mrs. Tate credits the heavy 
production as much to the care and feed 
as to the good blood. Feeding is done 
with regularity and sudden changes of any 
kind are avoided 

A laying mash is mixed at home and 
kept in self-feeders. This is made up of 
100 pounds corn meal, 100 pounds ground 


oats, 100 pounds wheat bran, 100 pounds 


wheat shorts, 80 pounds meatmeal, 5 
pounds salt and 5 pounds charcoal. If 
oats are not available, the amount of bran 
is doubled. Corn and oats are grown on 
the farm and ground at a nearby mill. 
During winter months a wet mash made 
by moistening the laying mash with warm 
water is fed pe pence tay Mrs. Tate thinks 
this wet mash very important for winter 
eggs.. 

The scratch grain consists of wheat and 
corn, wheat being fed of mornings and corn 
in the afternoon. In summer when the 
flock, having free range, gets grasshoppers 
and bugs of various kinds, the meatmeal is 
cut down to 50 pounds in the laying mash. 
Good fresh water all the time is important, 
too. “There is no surer way of cutting 
down egg production,” says Mrs. Tate, 
‘than to let the hens go without water for 
a day.” 

Two incubators, having a combined 
capacity of 600 eggs, are used for hatching 
to secure a fresh bunch of pullets each 
season. The first hatch is taken off about 
March Ist. Earlier hatches are likely to 
molt before starting laying. The incu- 





"WHITE LEGHOR 


| nested, ped 




















There’s an “acre of in- 
formation” in this little 
booklet. Twenty-four pages 
of pictures, facts and actual 
experiences of poultrymen 
told in interesting form. 
HOW TO GET 24 EGGS 
a Wr = FOR 5c! 
nt to lQ% = Thousands are getting an 
Se / extra 24 eggs from each 
FR hen in their flocks with 
REEF BRAND . , the DIGESTIBLE CRUSHED 
UYSTER SHELL. * This booklet tells why. 
\ASK YOUR DEALER,or SEND COUPON BELOW. 
GULF CRUSHING COMPANY, INC. 


7 Howard Ave. New Orleans, La. 
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< Save-the-Horse 
Treatment 
end spavin, thoropin 


splint. ; tendon a. side bone an 
and hoof lameness. 


if poses miezna fails, 
your money is refunded! 


Gend for tree book: | (64 pages, Ulustrated) as and 
~ FH of our 35 =A treati —_ 
vi" ies 
veterinary advice is tree. Write today! 





Save-the-Horse ts sold with signed guar 
antee by druggists or sent prepaid. 








Cuts May,Tali epee one: 
ieee © Other Uses. 


dens, eotpten, aoe we Fe 


< f tions. Clutch py nites out tof 


<p rite 
SHAW MFG. CO., Dept. SF-14, Galesburg, Kansas 





NARRAGANSETT TURKEY BOOKFREE 


It telis all about the wonderful new Narragansett 
turkeys which are so easy to raise and lay their eggs at 
home with the chickens. It tells how to get started with 
these turkeys that do not wilt and droop and sleep and 
die, but grow and feather up and fatten from the day 
they hatch. Gives —— of remarkable results with 
turkeys all over the U.S. Interesting pamphlet of in- 
structive ‘turkey talk” ‘to to farmers. Address, 


Burns W. Beall, R.F.D.7.CaveCity, Ky. 


RAISE BELGIAN HARES 
me MAKE 


BIC’ MONEY—We we Supply Sppiy Stock 


i palons 





for 
Tew Zealands 
ninchiline $4 each—Flemish Giants 33 a. 
ng et, ra in *% ee and . ogee 


-aise Pom mink. As ote. —S bie prekisy. fa, all for 10 im icon, 


OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO., Box 





HENS and MALES now half 
aye , Thousands 4 eight- 

week-old Pullets. Also Bab hicks and Eg 

reed foundation om 3 egg bred ‘ 

Winners at 20 egg contests. Catalog and special price 

bulletin free. I ship C.O.D.and guarantee satisfaction. 

Geo.B.Ferris, 932 Union, Grand Rapids, Michigan 





ras Joe CHICKS. C. 0. D. sce the chicks. 
‘ runes bred. Write for catalog. Refere 

try Dept. University ~ Kentucky. 
UCKY HATCHERY, 355W.4th ST., LEXINGTON, KY. 


Chicks ScUp! 77s: 





sold QUICKLY. Sacrifice prices. Catalog FREE. 
RICH HILL HATCHER Y,Box 933, RICH HILL, MO. 
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1 Growing chicks need Butter- 
milk. Write flor 40-page 
poultry manual with more than 70 
pictures, will help you make more 
money on your poultzy. Written 


by experts. It isa gold mine of valuable in- 
formation. Tells about feeding, breeding, 
mating, culling and shows the hen ma- 
chinery that makes the . We will send 
this Poultry Manual F REE, postpaid, as 
soon as you send your name and address. 
Tell us who your feed dealer is. Address: 


COLLIS PRODUCTS CO. 
Dept. 575 Clinton, Iowa 

















SIEBS GUARANTEED CHICKS 


fron CERTIFIED HOGAN TESTED 
HEAVY LAYING FLOCKS 
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NOW—AMAZING LOW 
PRICES on State Accred- 
ited Chicks. All popular breeds. 
Many at less than half former 
price! Valuable poultry manual 
and details this big chick sale 


Miseour! State Hatchery 
Boz 438 Gutter, Mo. 








STURDY sc CHICKS 
DONT SEND MONEY-WE SHIP C.0.D. 


from inspected, vigorous heavy layers. Fast Service. 


100% live delivery, prepaid. 25 50 100 500 
Leghorns, Anconas......$2.50 $4.75 $9 §$ 45 
locks, Reds, Bik. Minoreas.. 3.00 5.75 11 
andottes, Wh. & Buff Orps. 3.00 5.75 11 o4 
\ss'td. Mostly Heavy Breeds 2.75 5.25 10 49 
sey Black Giants........ 6.00 11.00 20 
ferenee: First National Bank, Ada. Catalog Free. 
THE ADA HATCHERY, Route 3i, ADA, OHIO 





SEND NO MONEY Sine” 


t_ mail your order. Weship C.O.D. and guarantee prepaid 
100%@dive delivery of sturdy, purebred chicks from healthy 
bred-to-lay flocks: Wh., Br., Buff Leghorns 8e; Bd. and Wh. 
Nocka R. I. Reds, Anconas, Blk. Minorcas 10c; Buff Orping- 

*, Wh. Wyahdottee, Buff Rocke Ile; mixed 7c; all heavies Oa 

ere. for 50 chicks le more, 25 chicks 2c more. 


SILVER LAKE EGG FARM, BoxS, SILVER LAKE, IND, 













| bators are usually set three times, making 
| the last hatch the middle of April. 

The cockerels are sold when weighing 
about one and cne-half pounds and the 
pullets fed a growing feed to develop them 
rapidly. hey are never confined to a 
small yard but are given room to get 

| plenty of exereise and lots of green feed. 
Since most of her profits come from pullets 
Mrs. Tate watches their development 
closely and sees that they are roosting 
in the house that is te be their winter 
quarters several months in advance of 
the laying season.—C. F., Mo. 


LOST 400 HENS 

The conditions that prevailed on the 
farm of J. C. Belt, Black Hawk county, 
Iowa, in the winter of 1925, are typical of 
many that are found at this time of the 
year. He had recently completed a new 
— house 12 feet deep and 75 feet 
ong. In this he placed 600 laying hens. 
That allowed less than two square feet 
per bird where there should have been 
about four. Ventilation was poor. On 
account of the extreme length of the house, 
there was a constant draft on the floor. 
The result was dampness and frost on the 
ceiling which drippvd to the scratching 
material below on warm days. The litter 
soon was foul. 

The flock ceased laying. There was no 
room for exercise. The damp air became 
foul and putrid. Not cleaned regularly, 
the material on the floor became a tough, 
filthy mat—not a scratching litter, but a 
breeding place for germs. Very soon the 
birds became droopy and colds made 
their appearance. 

“Three days later,’’ said Belt, “I noticed 
| the heads of some of the birds had become 
| swollen, the eyes were swollen and watery, 
the combs were pale; and diarrhea de- 
veloped. I learned later that these were 
the signs of contagious roup. - 

‘Some of the birds showed cheese-like, 
yellow growths in the throat. The nasal 
passages of the head became filled. 
Breathing:seemed difficult, and there was 
a characteristic foul odor. This I learned 
was diphtheritic roup. 

“In another week I had lost 400 birds 
and they were still dying. I realized at 
once the bad effect of overcrowding and 
poor ventilation. I removed the floor mat 
and put in dry straw. The house was not 
only cleaned daily now, but the entire 
house was disinfected with a _ strong 
solution of dip. I placed partitions in the 
house to check the draft, and put in 
more windows. These were all preventive 
measures. Had I done a small part of this 
work earlier and put in only half the num- 
ber of birds, I likely would not have had 
this trouble. 

“T separated the sick birds and those 
showing any sign of sickness from the rest 
of the flock. Bichloride of mercury was 
given in the water—one 7.5 grain tablet 
to each gallon of water. ‘The hens were 
fed a dry mash consisting of twelve pounds 
of mash, one pound of epsom salts, and 
one pound of dry sulphur. The heads of 
the very sick birds were dipped in a solu- 
tion of potassium permanganate—a solu- 
tion strong enough to turn the skin on the 
finger brown. Some of the birds were 
killed. 

“These measures finally helped. In 
time I checked the disease. But there 
was no more egg production that winter. 
Started earlier, these remedies would 
have been much more effective. But as it 
was, I learned that it does not pay to 
overcrowd chickens. That there must be 
plenty of light, no drafts, but plenty of 
ventilation. I found that it is not the cold 
that is dangerous, but dampness with cold 
that produces unhealthy conditions and 
frozen combs. Overcrowding, dampness, 
and® poor ventilation are the cause of 
much of the losses thru colds and roup.”’ 
—A. A. B., Iowa. 
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ORE Case threshers 
are sold every year 
than of any 
other three makes. 


* + 


This popularity 
is the result 
of nearly a century 
of development 
and refinement 
based upon years 
of wide experience. 


* * * 


Good farmers 
and threshermen 
prefer the Case 
because it meets 
theirrequirements 
better than any 
other machine. 


Mail the coupon. 
J. 1. Case Threshing Machine Co. 


Established 1842 
Racine Wisconsin 


Incorporated 
Dept. G24 








Every grain grower should read 
“From Flail to Freedom,” a valuable 
book that shows you how to prevent 
loss and damage to harvested crops. 


Fill in your name and address for a 
FREE copy. 
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Our Flocks of Pure Bred, High Qual- 
ity, Heavy Laying Fowls are annually 
tested for Both White Diarrhea and 
‘uberculosis under University of Illinois supervision. 
35,000 Hens Under Test. argest Plant in The 
World Producing Chicks from Biood Tested Flocks 
Only. Our Stock is selected especially for vigor and 
High Laying Qualities and Ancestry in both male and 
female. We will have One Million of these Chicks 
for our customers during 1927. We also give a Seven 
Day Guarantee on our Chicks by sopiomng te loss 










at half price. We will allow Big Discounts on Brooders. 
Prices Effective July Ist. 100 500 1000 
8. C. Wh. and Br. Leghorns, Anconas 


Bl. Minorcas..................-----+---» §10.00-847.50-8 90.00 
Barred, Wh. and Buff Rocks, R. L 
ove ccceceusocescoonssose 11.00- §2.50- 100.00 
. & Sil. Wyan- 

GOCE. ...0002000000c00c0s ccccccdboocevccces 13.00- 62.50- 120.00 
Light Brahmaes,.............ccccscccsccccses 15.00- 72.50- 140.00 
Assorted Chicks....... 7 . 9.00- 

White Minorcas $15 per hundred. 

White Minorcas, 100, $16. Get our Big, Free Color, 
Pilate Poultry Book for 1927, before ordering Chicks 
elsewhere. Illustrates our Blood Tested Fowls in their 
natural colors and contains a great amount of informa- 
tion of value to you. Play Safe for 1927 by buying 
our Guaranteed Chicks from fully Tested Flocks. 
Reference, First National Bank of Oneida 
LING’S TCHERY, Cart Lingwall, Prop., 
Box 500, ONEIDA. ILLINOIS 
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July, 1927 
| ORGANIZING FOR RURAL PLAY 


Continued from page 10 


men from Jefferson City attended these 
| final games. 
Now that the first series has closed, 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 





How to cut J 
your plowing cost in half 


Read here how a tractor that is “‘big enough 
to be economical” makes remarkable savings 


TRACTOR that is ‘‘too small” 

for your work may easy double 
the cost of your plowing. Think what 
that means. Twice the cost on every 
acre. A big slice of profit Jost on every 
bushel of yield. We proved this astound- 
ing fact in a recent critical canvass of 
OilPull owners. We found that 75 per 
cent had previously owned other trac- 
tors. In every instance they had bought 
larger, more powerful OilPulls to cut 
their power costs. 


Here is how it works out 
One man can operate a 15-25 OilPull, a 
three-plow outfit, just as easily as any 
two-plow outfit. On the face of it he 
would plow one-half more because of 
the extra plow bottom. But, actually, 
according to owners’ reports, a three- 
plow OilPull plows twice as much as 
any two-plow. This is due to the greater 
speed and power of the OilPull added 
to the extra bottom. Thus the OilPull 
cuts power cost ir: half—at the same 
labor cost. You save 50 percent peracre. 
And this saving increases as the size of 
the farm and the size of the OilPull used 
increase. Instead of paying a premium 
you pocket a profit. 


Other savings, too 


An OilPull of the right size gives you 
other important savings. 


Corn Handling Machinery 


Silo Fillers—Husker-Shredders 
Corn Shellers 


You save fuel. An OilPull has been 
the fuel saving “champion” for the 
past fifteen years. 


You save upkeep. Repair costs 
among hundreds of OilPulls average 
tess than $20.00 per year. 


You save depreciation. An OilPull 
averages ten years of service —depre- 
ciates slowly. 


Mail coupon for catalogs 


Remember the penalty of too little 
power is loss. More powerful OilPulls 
save money. If you want the reason why, 
see the nearest Rumely dealer. Mean- 
while, check and mail the coupon for 
catalogs, special literature, etc. Address 
Dept. A, 


» Advance-Rumely Thresher Co., Inc. 
k (Incorporated) 
Dept. A, La Porte, Indiana 

Please send me catalogs. I am interested 
| in the machinery checked. 
* (— OilPull Tractors 0 Threshers 
* [ Combine Harvesters (1) Husker-Shredders 
® 2 Silo Fillers () Corn Shellers 
' () Bean Hullers 0) Motor Trucks 
, 0) Clover and Alfalfa Hullers 


Threshing Machinery 


For all grain and feed crops 


Combine Harvesters that keep going 


Advance-Rumely Combines have already made a wonderful rec- 
ord for capacity and dependability. They keep going. 12 to 24 
foot cuts. Made in Prairie and Hillside types. Write for catalog. 














| ADVANCE-RUMELY | 


| what do folks think of it? 


Those who were concerned, those who 


| have put their time and money into th 
| project should be best able to answer that 


question. Let’s hear what they have t 
say. The leaders of the Kiwanis Club fe« 
that the undertaking has been well wort! 
their money and effort. 

Chester Platt, president of Kiwanis 
Club, asserts: “Results in this project 
have far surpassed our expectations. It 
was, of course, necessary to lay dow 
strict rules and regulations governing th« 
games. While the delegates from th: 
various sections of the county helped 
draw up these rules and regulations and 
approved them, yet we anticipated dis 
satisfaction might arise before the end of 
the season. Boys had made their alliances 
had been playing in overlapping territories 
and naturally it was hard to break away 
from this arrangement. The Kiwanis 
Club felt that one of the important things 
to be gained by this athletic association 
was the development of community 
spirit and that was not possible unless 
every boy played within his own com- 
munity. We insisted on the reorganiza- 
tion. It worked some hardships on a few 
boys and we feared trouble might arise 
which would disrupt the league before the 
end of the season. On the contrary every 
thing worked harmoniously. Only one 
game was protested and upon investiga- 


| tion it was found that both teams con 


cerned had erred. The game was played 


| over and no further complaint was heard 


Next year the Kiwanis Club offers t: 


| add horse shoe pitching for the adults past 
| the baseball age and volley ball for th: 


girls. 

Charles Schubert, president of th 
association, also a member of the Liberty 
Township baseball team, the county 
championship team, voices the sentiment 
of the boys on the various teams when he 
says: 

“The organization has brought life into 
rural athletics in Cole county. Before it 
was formed there was no- organization, no 
system, and what few games were played 
were played on short notice. Playing was 
poor. Another trouble was to hold the 
teams together. A fellow would play with 
one team a while and then change over to 
another. Under this new system every 
boy had to stick to his own community 
and in that way better teams were built 
up. Every team was required to play two 
games with every other team in the 
association, one of which had to be played 
on the diamond of the opposing team. 
That gave us contact with every section 
of the county and helped form many new 
associations. The association has put 
more pep into athletics in Cole county.” 

Another proof that the association a 
been worthwhile is evidenced by the fact 
that two more community groups have 
already indicated that they want to join 
the association. When these two groups 
have entered, practically the entire county 
will have joined in organized play, as only 
two communities will not be included and 
the chances are good that one of these 
will come in. 

Baseball and volley ball for the boys is 
already an achievement. This year volley 
ball for the girls and horse shoe pitching 
for the older folks past the baseball age 
are to be added. When that has been com- 
pleted, there will be games for everybody 
and the entire county will take part. 


Fertilizers and Crops for Marsh Soils, 
Wisconsin bulletin 392, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison. 


Identification of Furniture Woods, 
miscellaneous circular 66, United States 
department of agriculture, Washington. 
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Better than Ever 


” 























Combine Special 


It has made a great record 
WNERS of the new Wallis“Certified” 





remarkab 

| ow or ee. the Walkie “Certified” 
Special has made a great record—more than 
justifying our statement that the: 


WALLISS 


delivers 


More Power 


for 


More Years 


Less Expense 


— than any tractor approaching it in Weight 
and Piston Displacement. Three plow power 
with two plow weight. 
Every Wallis Tractor built in 1927 is “‘Cer- 
tified” as to materials and workmanship— 
built right in every detail. 

Ask your dealer for demonstration 

or write us for latest catalo ‘eon 

Combine Special m 


J.1. CASE PLOW cdeen Ine. 

Dept. ’ ine, Wisconsin 

NOTICE : We want the public to k that the WAL- 

LIS_ TRACTOR is “i built ‘by the i CASE PLOW 

WORKS, Inc. of acine, Wisecnsiy. apd} not the prod- 

uct of any other company with —. SCA: ASE’ as part 
of its corporate name 















On Wheels 


Sell the largest, 
finest quality line 
of daily necessi- 
ties from your 
ear. No exper- 
ience necessary. Hundreds now making 


$200 TO $500 A MONTH 


Our proposition is entirely different from 
fll others. Our advertising half sells the 
goods for you. Premiums, samples and gifts 
all make business come your way. Business 
is permanent, pleasant and profitable. 


BE A DOUBLE MONEY MAKER 


Two entirely different lines, 241 items, a 
eale at every home. o lines mean two 
profits. We will give you liberal credit. 
Write for details about our new proposition. 


FURST-McNESS CO., Dept. 234 Freeport, Ill 


PATENTS 


Time counts in applying for patents. Don't risk 
delay in protecting your ideas. Send sketch or 
modei for instructions or write for FREE book, 
**How to Obtain a Patent” and “Record of Inven- 
tion” form.No charge for information on how to 
proceed. Communications strictly confidential. 
Prompt, careful, efficient serviee. Clarence A, 
O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 64-C 
Security Bank Building, (directly across 
street from Patent Office) Washington, D.C. 


Write for our Guide Boogas and ** Record 
of Invention Blank” before discios:ng 
inventions. — model or sketch for 
{nspection and Instructions Terms Reasonable. 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., waskntaton’'D. C. 


BANKRUPT and RUMMAGE SALES 


Make $50.00 daily. We start 
you, furnishing everything 


ISTRIBUTORS. Dept, 218, 609 Division, CHICAGO 

















BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF DISTANT 
COUNTRIES 


Continued from page 11 


World Country”’ is the capital, Helsingfor. 
It is nearer the North Pole than any 
other capital city and its two hundred 
thousand people live in comfort all the 
year around. Frank Carpenter says tliat 
while in Helsingfor he had a fine suite of 
rooms in Hotel Kamo, a large structure 
five stories high, which cost him only 
$3 a day, about one-tenth of what similar 
accommodations would cost him in New 
York. The floor was polished oak, the 
mag wood stove was beautiful and cost 
our or five hundred dollars. The wood 
was carried in by a boy six feet tall but 
wearing knee trousers. 

Like a German city the streets of Hel- 
singfor are kept clean by women and the 
people are courteous and good-looking. 
The business houses are four or five stories 
- h and are built of granite. The people 

elieve in cooperative stores, there being 
one hundred and twenty of them in this 
one city. Mr. Carpenter says the farmers 
| have five hundred cooperative dairies, 
| three hundred clubs for purchasing farm 
machinery and tools, and more than seven 
hundred egg-selling societies. 

The Finns are great for education and 
boast that there are only seven illiterate 
people in a thousand among their three 
and one-half million people. Three of their 
universities have thirty-two hundred 
students and they have more than forty- 
two thousand students in their secondary 
schools. They have about three thousand 
miles of railways, a highly developed canal 
system and many automobile highways. 

The Republic of Finland is governed 
by a Legislative Chamber of two hundred 
members elected directly on a proportional 
basis. The President is chosen for six years 
by the Electoral College and men and | 
women of twenty-four years of age can 
vote and hold office. About twenty of the 
two hundred seats are occupied by women 
and like the women in America they are 
not afraid to speak their sentiments boldly. 
The Evangelical Lutheran church is the 
state religion and it is said that ninety- 
eight out of a hundred belong to it. 

Among the women of Finland is a pow- 
erful organization known as the “‘Mar- 
thas” and their motto is “Service.” 
Thirty thousand women belong to the 
three hundred branches of this organiza- 
tion. They have hundreds of teachers who 
go from place to place giving lessons on 

gardening, cooking, and all such. They 
offer prizes for the most healthy children, 
issue cook books, and give imstruction 
along all lines of interest to better house- 
keeping and in the uplift of home life. 

The Republic of Esthonia is just across 
the Gulf of Finland south of the country of 
Finland. It is about as large as the states 
of Vermont and New Hampshire com- 
bined. It contains more than a million 

people, and they are of Finnish origin. 
The chief occupation is agriculture. 

Esthonia declared her independence in 
1918 and adopted a constitution in 1920. 
The Legislative Assembly has one hundred 
members chosen for three years. A com- 
munisti¢ uprising in 1924 resulted in one 
hundred casualties. The Minister of Com- 
munications was killed. Martial law was 
declared and seven conspirators were exe- 
cuted. The Esthonian government charged 
Soviet Russia with having engineered and 
financed the uprising in language that 
could not be misunderstood. 





Note—‘ ‘Rambling Thru Europe,’’ and ‘‘The 
New South and Old Mexico,’’ are Mr. Nichols’ 
latest books. The former is a complete story 
of his trip thru Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 


countries last 
latter is the story of the 
agricultural editors’ tour thru old Mexico 
this spring. Both books are well bound in 
silk cloth and sell at $1.25 each. We will send 
them both postpaid for $2.25. Address Suc- 
cessful Farming book department, Des Moines, 
lowa. 


Germany and other European 


summer and the 
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*Makeshift measure” 


has no place on the farm 


eee every modern-minded 
farmer considers his farm a factory 
that produces with labor and machinery 
the same as city plants. He takes a tip 
from big manufacturing methods and 
measures everythingby weight. He takes 
no chances of losing part of his profit by 
‘“‘makeshift” measuring or guessing. His 
scale helps him account for every penny. 

With a low cost Fairbanks Portable Scale 
on your farm you can check the weight of 
everything you buy and sell—feed your 
stock properly weighted rations—mix your 
fertilizers accurately. A hundred times a 
week you will find use for this scale—and 
you will stop the little losses that quickly 
mount to big sums. 

You can obtain a genuine Fairbanks Scale 
from your dealer at the low price shown 
above. Large Fairbanks production permits 
the biggest scale value Fairbanks ever has 
offered 


Fairbanks Scales 


Preferred the 
FAIRBANKS, 
! MORSE & CO. 
! 900 S. Wabash Ave. 
| Chicago. 
| Without obligation, please send me free 









! booklet, “Weighing for Profit.” 
With, icv nesbepdessosrdcaniessrevovearecnens 
| Address...-----+++5+555: R.F. D 
b FRR oc cc cccevccenes pe Pee ABA11.36 











Don't Throw 


Away Your 
Old Tires / 


They've got 3 to 5 Thou- 
sand Miles of Good Service Left in Them 
With National Tirefiller 

Rides lke air, but is absolutely punc- 
ture proof and blow-out proof Can 
be used mn either old or new tires. Is 
easily transferred from one casing to 
another Users have gotten from 3 
to 7 years continuous service from 
one set Enjoy the pleasure of motor 
ing without having to mend punc 
tures, change tires, or lose time from 
tire trouble Write today for sample 
and prxes We have special Agency 
Proposition for hve menin unassigned 
territory 


Agents National Rubber Filler Company 
ented 262 College Street Midlothian, Texas 


THICK, SWOLLEN GLANDS 


which make a horse wheeze, 
roar, have thick wind or 
choke-down can be reduced 
with Absorbine. Also other 
bunches or swellings. No 
blister, no hair gone, and horse 
© 2” keptat work. Itis economical. 
YG Atdruggists, or$2.50 postpaid. 
Horse book 3-S free. 
A thankful user says: “Completely removed 
flesh growth on gland about7 inches diameter. 
Bacevely § thank you for good advice and 


BSORBI 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 
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COLLEUOUACOUELEUEAOUOCEECSESUECUDOEEUOOOUCECERERSOQERC SAUD OSC EOCEDOROSEOUORSEDAEEGEORAOGCELEEL TONES 


_ LETTERS AND COMMENT 


ULOHEOUODEQOOOEEAUECEACEOOUOEUESOAUECOSULEECOLONCEROUSUOORC OC COOEROEA SAU ON EECROSAEEOOEA CETONESCET 


eenninenens: 


This department of Letters and Comments pe 
for our critics, favorable and unfavorable. 
views herein expressed by our subscribers ace 
not necessarily our views. We do not ask you to 
agree with them or with us. We will publish as 
many reasonable letters as our space will permit. 





BOOZE AND COCKLEBURS 

There is considerable adverse criticism of the 
prohibition law, and its enforcement, or failure of 
enforcement. There are those that claim to believe 
that turning the flood gates of booze wide open, 
even to omitting the revenue, would make the 
nation sober 

This reminds me of a discussion of cockleburs I 
once heard. One man got up and said, “Don’t 
cultivate the cockleburs. They like to be culti- 

vated. A cocklebur growing where a hill of corn 
was supposed to grow will produce a peck of seed, 
while if you leave them alone they will grow so tnick 
that there will be no seeds, which means that they 
fight each other to death.’ 

While there is some truth in those remarks, it 

would from obvious reasons not be very pfactical. 
Thanks to clover and alfalfa, our fight against the 
cocklebur is pretty much won. 

As to the drink habit, once formed it is hard to 
break, and there does not seem to be any real 
need of it as a beverage unless the habit has been 
formed. My advice is, leave booze and tobacco 
alone and you will hardly miss them. If there is no 
use, or if it is not right to outlaw alcohol, why is it 
right and necessary to outlaw opium and morphine? 
—H. E a a 

COMPULSION VS. NECESSITY 

I wonder how F. W. Z., Lll., could possibly think 
up such a scheme as “compulsory acreage”’ in this 
land of the free. Wouldn't it be fine to have a few 
more “salaried dictators’’ telling the laborers how, 
when, where and what to plant on their acres. 
Then, of course, each ‘dictator’ would need a 
bookkeeper, stenographer, office, etc. Add a little 
more to the taxes, please, to foot the bills. 

Most of us have our hands full to beat the 
weather and other perplexities in trying to admin- 
ister our own small domains and many times we 
cannot carry out our own planting schedules. Seed- 
ing doesn’t catch; corn fails to make a stand; cut- 
worms ruin acres; floods cover acres; hail knocks 
crops completely off the map, ete., etc., year after 
year. Drouth kills or winter-kills some best-laid 
plans. Who but the man that’s right on the job 
knows what is the next best plan to pursue. 

Sickness, accidents, death, may intervene and the 
crops may need to be sowed to suit the ability of the 
ones who must do the work. A day's rain may of 
necessity change the ‘‘lay of the land’’ so severely 
that an immediate change of plan must be made. 
Wouldn't it be a grand idea to have to fill out a few 
“red tape blanks’’ applying to the dictator to 
change his mandates about the acreage? 

Suppose there are not five or six million bushels 
of corn available for the government to buy and 
hold for emergencies? How would the dictators 
arrange for that? About one-sixth of the reserve 
crop would also go to rats and mice annually. 

I suppose Mr. Dictator would naturally say that 
we in this part of Minnesota must raise more corn, 
as we failed in our allotted bushels for at least two 
years past, while many of us are planning less 
acreage than last year. How about dictating the 
cotton crops in the South? I guess there wouldn't 
be Hoovers enough to go round if ‘‘compulsory 
planting’’ were introduced. Perhaps some com- 
pulsory method might be devised to get the day's 
work done by some of the “‘fans’’ who sit around and 
yell at the producers. Maybe some of the males 
might be compelled to be decent citizens, who 
a Here's hoping for the best.—Mrs. L. M., 
Minn. 


ANOTHER RELIEF SUGGESTION 

For farm relief legislation I would suggest that 
the federal government take over all the teachers 
on its payroll, as the federal government collects its 
revenue mostly on luxuries. In that way the part of 
the country that enjoys prosperity most will pay 
most for keeping up the teaching forces of the 
country.— J. J., Wis. 


LIVE AND LET LIVE 


Your paper came to me long before I became 
Mrs., so I can feel that I am free to express my 
ideas of Successful Farming. When I changed my 
name, Mr. M. took such an interest in it that now 
instead of myself, he is always on the lookout for its 
arrival, and it has found a very deep spot in our 
hearts. 

We are for the banking law and after losing 
money several times thru bank failures, it is more 
than welcome We also are for live and let live. 

). A. B. seems a queer conception of a human, 
but then maybe some time ago he was wronged 
by some master of a dog and took his spite out on 
the dog. Poor dog and master. I know how they 
must feel 

I never see any suggestions 
Sunday laws. I, myself, am for C hristian liberty 
and no Sunday law will make a Christian of any- 
one. I thi nk to be a Christian we have to have love 


as to our pending 


in our hearts for everyone, regardless of what their 
creed is I think I go against the old adage of 
“Cleanliness is next to godliness’’ because hasn't 
Christ told us in Matthew that tho the cup is clean 
on the outside it is defiled on the inside, and do 
not the Pharisees see to all cleanliness. Of course, 
I think we should keep our houses and selves clean, 
but to show godliness not cleanliness. Does not 
Christ tell us we are to be pure of heart and no 
Sunday law will ever do that. 

Your paper will always be welcome in our family. 
I — it ideal in the raising of. children.—Mrs. 


avi. 2 


HELPS BEGINNERS 

I want to thank you for printing such a good 
paper for beginners on the farm. We have been on 
the farm almost a year now and like it so much 
better than the city. We have been married seven- 
teen years and have always lived in town till this 
last year. Your paper has been a wonderful help to 
us, as we are strangers here-and do not want to ask 
too many questions, because then the farmers will 
know just how green we are. 

We are going to try that plan of growing alfalfa 
that was in the April number (I mean the plan was 
in the paper), not the alfalfa. There is no alfalfa 
raised around here. They claim that hard clay is 
too close to the surface. We are only going to try 
a small patch and if it grows we can put out more. 
—wW. MS. Mo. 


A BRIDGE QUESTION 

Mr. J. T. Nichols must have forgot when he 
wrote of the falling of the great Firth of Forth 
bridge in Scotland. It never fell. He must have 
been thinking of the first Fay bridge, which was 
blown down on December 28, 1879. The train had 
90 passengers; the bridge was fifteen feet wide. 
The new Fay bridge was begun March 9, 1882; on 
June 11, 1887, was opened for travel; total length, 
two miles and thirty yards, containing 85 spans, the 
center 77 feet above high water. The Forth bridge 
length is one and one-half miles; two spans 171, 
2 spans 68 feet cach, highest above water level 
361 feet.—Mrs. W., Kans. 











Michigan, say these two 


Fishing is good in 
readers 


Successful Farming 


WANTS TO FARM 

I have been a subscriber to your paper for about 
twelve years and if there is anything I enjoy more 
than the Bulletin I don’t know what it is. rea 
with interest the letter of G. B., lowa, in the March 
issue, as to when and how to start farming without 
capital with some promise of ownership in the 
future. Also the answer in May issue advising 
young men to go to Canada. The last thing I want 
to do is to leave the good old U. 8. A. and I cannot 
understand how an ideal American citizen can 
advise another to go to a foreign country. 

Every year many thousands of immigrants are 
admitted to this country and someone provides 
homes and labor for them. Now, with the ever- 
increasing clamor of ‘“‘keep the boys on the farm” 
and “prevent the exodus of farmers from farm to 
city,” which last-named amounted to approxi- 
mately 600,000 farmers last year, according to 
statistics, why are there no red-blooded men in 
this country who will give an American born citizen 
a chance to get started on a farm? Why the cry of 
shortage of farmers and idle farms? If I were given 
a reasonable chance I would fill one vacancy in a 
hurry. I have heard there are many farms where 
the owners provide all equipment and rent out the 
farms on shares. I have been looking for a chance 
like that for a long time, because being a common 
laborer with a family it is almost impossible to 
accumulate enough to be financially able to start 
farming and buy equipment. 

There are many farms the owners of which live 
in towns and rent out the land piece-meal to sur- 
rounding neighbors, who take everything off and 
put nothing back, and the buildings are left vacant 
to decay and to wreck or are rented out at a high 
figure to bootleggers who will certainly not take 

care of them and ply their illicit trade 

In most places, if a good farm becomes vacant, 
it is generally spoken for several years in advance 
by some relative or exceptionally close friend wh¢ 
has a stand-in with the owner and then the sell 
cant must have all equipment on hand or g& pod back- 
ing. Now what about the man who P 
I know men now slaving their lives away in some 


1as neithe 


factory who are as good and better farmers tl 
many now occupying farms. Why are they not 

a farm? Simply because they have no finan 
backing. I know, because I am one who wants 
go back on the farm and cannot get a chance, ar 
I am able to give A-1 references all around. | 
will be my greatest pleasure when I can write y: 
another letter and te 7 you how I got started on 
farm again.—A. W. 


ANOTHER USE FOR CORN SHUCKS 

I am sending you my 
ecu so you can see 
10w your old subscriber 
looks. Well, here is old 
Farmer John all dressed 
up in shucks. I colored 
part of the shucks with 
diamond dyes to make 
the suit red, white and 
blue. It is a seven-braid 
sewed together and then 
sewed on cloth and cut 
out to fit. I did all this 
work myself. The 
fringe around the coat 
is grains of corn. Now 
just think, I am the 
only man in the world 
that has such a suit.— 


J.C. M., Mo. 
BIRD PROTECTION 


I saw in Successful 
Farming an_ article 
about bird protection. 
Do the English spar- 
rows need a state law 
to protect them? I 
think not. Does the 
bluejay need protection? 
I think not. But I do 
think the sparrow and 
the bluejay, everyone 
of them in the United 
States, should be killed. 
The bluebird, robin and meadow lark should 
“— be protected by state law, or by a U. 5S. law 

oing back a number of years I will tell yo 

wit ig that the sparrow and the jaybird ar 
capable of doing. He will go hopping around in th: 
top of a tree to find a robin’s nest. He will take th« 
young robin out of the nest before it gets its eyes 
open, take it off 50 or 60 feet and drop it to di« 
Now for that English sparrow. I call it a bird 
murderer. Its first work I noticed it was doing w: as 
some fifteen years ago. The sparrow went into h 
barn and threw the inside of a swallow's nest out 
with a vengeance. Next it got into a box where a 
bluebird had its nest and pecked a hole in the egg 
The bluebird knew there was something wrong and 
did not want to own its nest longer. 

Right here by my house I made a box for a pair 
of bluebirds. When the young ones got half grown 
there came six sparrows and fought the bluebirds 
for the possession of the box, and when the blue- 
birds were all tired out they stood and saw the 
sparrows go in the box and throw out of their nest 
two young bluebirds half grown. 

The other day the spatrows were fighting for 
possession of the bluebird’s box. I shot one of the 
sparrows and broke its wing. It fell to the ground 
The bluebirds and one robin lighted on it and they 
fought the sparrow side by side, and I found on the 
ground under the little box a little bluebird pecked 
in its head three times and its eyes were closed and 
dead. This is the protection I would give bluejay 
and sparrow. I would exterminate everyone if I 
could.—E. H., Mo. 


A PLAN TO REGULATE PRICES 
It seems to me that it would be easy to regulate 
the price of farm products and the revenue de- 
rived from a license held to buy surplus grains, etc., 
and fed to hogs or other animals. A man farming 
1,000 acres of grain might pay a license to the gov- 
ernment of $5,000 a year; 500 acres, $2,500 a year, 
etc., until you come to the home-supporting acre- 
, say 160 acres. His license would be free. All 
fields over that amount should pay in proportion to 
the acreage grown over and above the necessary 
amount to support a family. Chicken raising should 
be the same, fruit the same. 
In that way, homes would flourish and the land 
go a be worked in favor of high finance.— 














ONE OF MANY 

Enclosed please find my renewal for Successful 
Farming. It is a very good paper. I would like to 
mention the two parts I am most interested in. 
They are the Birdseye Views and the banking laws. 
I had a sad experience last fall. Our local state 
bank closed, and what little savings I had, I had it 
there. If it had been 20 years ago I would not mind 
it so much, but now I am-62 years old. I bought a 
tract, 85 acres, of wild cut-over land 10 years ago 
and I have been working hard to make a home and 
be a little ahead for a cloudy day and I eucceeded 
fairly well but by the failure of the bank, I was 
hit pretty hard. 

IT don’t know what we wi!l get or when we will 
get any. I was told by one fellow that if he had los 
a sum like that he would kill himself, and I laughe “ad 
at him. (Money is not my god.) ) But anyhow, our 
banking laws are no good el sure if the daw- 
makers could put Ras in my position, we 
would soon have laws like they have in Nebraska. 
I hope you continue the good work.—O, O., Wis. 
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SUCCESSFUL 


“My dear, he’ s terrible—” 


FARMING 





Now dandruff is inexcusable 


Today dandruff is an unpardonable sin. It is 
unpardonable because it is disgusting and be- 
cause, being so easy to check, its presence can 
only be considered a wilful off2nse. 


Many things are good for dandruff, but no 
treatment is so pleasant and so effective as 
Listerine, the safe antiseptic. Thousands of 
letters testify to that. 


You simply douse it on full strength and 
massage thoroughly. Almost immedi- 
ately you note improvement. Keep it 
up several days systematically. We'll 


LIS 


wager final results will delight you. 


Even stubborn cases usually yield to this 
pleasant method. 

And every time you apply it, Listerine 
leaves your head with that cool, clean feeling 
which is so refreshing. Furthermore, your 
hair seems soft and so easy to part and dress. 


If you have any evidence of loose 
dandruff (epithelial debris) go after it 
with Listerine at once before a 
chronic condition develops. Lambert 
Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


—and dandruff _simpty oo not "get along together 
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The Lilies of the Garden 


They Are Reliable and Hardy 


To the left, L. speciosum album, 
regale; right, also 
album; 


the tiger lily 


center, L. 
L. speciosum 


finest garden subjects, they 
are planted sparingly by 
many flower connoisseurs. When 
their cultural requirements are understood, they may be 


A LTHO lilies are one of the 


By MRS. M. N. WILCOX 








below, 














easily grown, being both reliable and hardy. The price of 
the bulbs is one reason for their scarcity; but the first cost 
is quickly forgotten when we once behold their magnificent 
beauty. It is truly a family with no poor relations. 

In a general way the European lilies are the hardiest and 
most dependable when given the right conditions. Even 
with particular care some of the Japanese varieties are hard 
to handle with success, and some kinds, such as the 
auratum, will often completely disappear in a few-years. 
The California lilies are very lovely and desirable, but re- 
quire more shade and moisture. Native lilies are always 
hardy, and very successfully grown. 

For the best success, lilies should be planted among 
perennials, or in the front of low growing shrubbery, and 
the best colors will develop if they are shaded slightly in 
the afternoon. 

It pays good dividends to take some care in the prepara- 
tion of the planting space; they are not so exacting as to 





























lilies and other bulbous plants, 
forming large, discolored blotches 
on the leaves. The diseased stems 
should be removed and burned 
before the leaves fall. As the 
bulb is not attacked, the plent 
will start growing the next seasor 
free from the disease. 

An excellent packing materia! 
for dormant bulbs is Coarse] 
crushed wood charcoal, to whic! 
has been added a sprinkling of 
flowers of sulfur. This prevent 
infection from the outside and 
also destroys any fungus that ma) 














soil, but demand good drainage. Water standing on the 
bulbs in the winter will surely kill them. It is advantageous 
to dust the bulbs with sulfur before planting, and if the Japanese 
bulbs are tipped a little to one side, it will prevent water from 
collecting in the top of the bulbs and rotting them. All lily bulbs 
are injured by severe freezing, and the more they can be pro- 
tected during the winter months, the longer will be their life: 
No fresh manure should be used in the soil, but well-rotted 
fertilizer is beneficial if well forked in. During the growing season 
lilies throw out feeding roots above the bulb, and if they are 
planted too shallow, the roots will be too-near the surface, and 
dry out. I plant all of my lily bulbs six inches deep. Some of the 
species such as Lilium martagon, L. candidum, L. henryi and 
others will grow in most any garden soil, and dislike too much 
peat. But a compost of peat, loam and leaf soil well suits Lilium 
auratum, L. browni, L. cegain. L. giganteum, 
L. longiflorum, L. speciosum, and L. tigrinum, 


have been packed -away | along 
with the bulbs. 

When grown indoors, the liliums are subject to the attacks o! 
the green fly in the early stages of growth. These pests may b 
kept in check by spraying with nicotine, soft soap and quassia 
solutions. 

Some lilies might be successfully grown from seed, but I have 
had indifferent success with the Lilium regale; owing to the pric: 
of a blooming size bulb, I decided to raise my own. A packet of 
seed produced twenty-six seedlings, which resembled blades of 
grass. I nursed them along and transplanted them in the garden 
when the weather became warm. They grew slowly, producing 
their character leaves late in the fall. The next spring only thre: 
showed themselves above the ground, they grew about twelve 
inches tall during the season, but no sign of a bloom. ‘This year 

only one survived, and has grown very little, 
with slim prospect of living thru the winter; 





I have come to the conclusion one will gain 
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and a larger proportion of peat is indispen- 
sable for the beautiful American lilies, L. 
superbum and L. canadense. Charcoal mixed 
in the soil is also desirable. 

Lilies may be grown quite successfully in 
pots if the soil is carefully mixed with three 
parts of turfy loam, to one of leaf mold and 
thoroly rotted manure, adding enough pure 
grit to keep the soil porous. October is the 
month for potting. Then plunge pots in a 
coldframe, and protect from frost until May, 
when they may be removed indoors for 
blooming. 

Lilies are subject to the attacks of three 
parasitic fungi. The most destructive forms 
orange-brown or buff specks on the stems, 
pedicels, leaves and buds. These specks in- 





by buying good, strong, blooming sized bulbs 
to begin with, saving two or three years in 
time, which may be used to an advantage in 
other ways. 

I am adding a list of a few of the easier 
grown lilies as a help to those who wish to 
try these interesting plants in their flower 
garden. 

Lilium tigrinum (Tiger lily)—A Chinese 
species growing three feet tall, bearing many- 
flowered racemes of spotted orange-red 
blooms in midsummer. There is also a doubl 
variety that is not quite so tall. 

L. washingtonianum. Washington lily 
Bears racemes of mauve tinted white trumpet- 
shaped flowers of a delicious fragrance in June 

















L. speciosum, from Japan, bearing large 





crease in size, and become covered with. a 
delicate gray mold, completely destroying or 
disfiguring the parts attacked. The spores are 
carried from one plant to another, thus spread- 
ing the disease, altho it is passive in the soil 
in the winter. For prevention the surface soil should be removed 
each autumn and replaced with a fresh.mixture with some kainit 
included. Manure for mulching should also be mixed with kainit, 
which acts as a sterilizer as well as fertilizer. If the fungus appears 
on the foliage, spray with potassium sulphide solution (two 
ounces in three gallons of water). 

A rust sometimes causes considerable injury to the foliage of 


This is a double tiger lily 


broad spikes of pink tinged and pink spotted 
white flowers in midsummer. 
L. tenuifolium. Coral lily, a Siberian 

native, bearing long, scarlet, solitary blooms 

L. martagon, the well-known Turks cap lily, bears long, pyra- 
midal spikes of dull purplish flowers, with recurved perianths. 

L. longiflorum. Easter lily. A gorgeous variety, bearing wer) 
long, fragrant, white, cone-shaped bloom 

L. giganteum. Giant lily. It grows to a height of ten*feet, 
and displays long green-stained white flowers in June. 

L. canadense. Canada lily. This is common in low meadows 
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Belgium 


For three years past this NEW Low Model Melotte 
Cream Separator has been in such demand in 
Europe that it has been impossible to secure even 
ONE shipment for America. 


AT LAST:!— 2000 have just arrived! Going fast! 
You must act quick! Mail coupon NOW! This 

eat NEW Low Model Meiotte retains all the best 
features of the World-Famous Original Melotte 
including the wonderful Self-Balancing Melotte 
Bowl—plus—the NEW Swinging Waist High por- 
celain-lined Supply Tank and many big NEW 
features that have started the whole dairy indus- 
try of Europe talking. Mail coupon now for your 
FREE copy of the NEW Melotte Catalog. 


30 Days Free Trial 
Dont Pay54 Months 


Right Now—we are making an especially Low In- 
troductory Price on this New Low Model Melotte. 
The price may be higher later. You must Act 
Quick—mail coupon now and get this NEW Low 
Price. Get the Free NEW Melotte Book. Learn 
how we will ship this NEW Melotte direct to your 
farm for a 30 Days Trial-FREE—with NO obliga- 
tion to buy. Learn how you do not have to pay one 
cent for 4 months after you receive it—O ou 
can pay for it on small monthly payments. But 
you must ACT Quick. Mail coupon NOW om 
or free details. === 

















1 This NOW for Freeter 
tte Separator, 5 MGicagos Ul 4 
Melotte> x9th St-. Be? perkeley- Calif. ne 
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Conducted by GENEVIEVE A. CALLAHAN 


Creature Comforts in a Country Home 


By KATHERINE A. SMITH 


N the rambling old farmhouse where I grew up the creature 
comforts long accepted as part of everyday life in city 
homes were conspicuously absent Our only source of heat 
was a collection of stoves, shading from the big kitchen range 
down to a little wood-burning affair that constantly threatened 
to set the house on fire, and all the light we had after the sun 
went down came from kerosene lamps 
and candles. Every Saturday night our 


ing and Ventilating Association. The first cost of such a fur- 
nace is relatively small; there is no water about it to freez 
thus putting the whole system out of commission for a whil 
and registers take up so little space. Furthermore, the furnac: 
responds quickly to control, which means that the temperatu 
of the house can be raised or lowered fairly promptly 








inadequate tin bath tub was set out on 
the kitchen floor, midway between the 
stove for warmth and the cistern pump 
our water supply. Small wonder, then, 
that visits to city cousins were hailed 
with great joy as offering us a chance to 


























Good lighting, good plumbing fixtures and good kitchen equipment are splendid ‘‘creature 
comforts’ —bui be sure to provide also a fireplace, comfortable chairs, books, and musi: 
in the living room 


























bask in the uniform heat of their rooms 
and to revel in the never-ending flood of 
piping hot water that gushed forth at 
the mere turn of a tap. 

Having long taken it for granted that 
Providence meant city people to be well 
supplied with creature comforts and 
country people to go without, our shock 
was great when kind Uncle Henry sug- 
gested our putting im a hot-air furnace, 
which he could get for us at cost. . Con- 
sultation with an expert furnace man at 
our county seat twelve miles away—a 
long distance in those pre-automobile 
days—convinced us that this was not the 
crazy idea of an impractical city dweller, 
but was perfectly feasible, even if our 








weather conditions change thruout th: 
day. 

Altho we tried not to be extravagant 
we refused to risk the successful oper- 
ation of our heating system over a period 
of years by skimping unwisely. Wé 
bought one of the best furnaces on thi 
market at that time and imported a 
skilled furnace man from town to set it 
up. The results bave justified this cours 

The pleasure we derived from our first 
creature comfort naturally lead us to 
consider other excursions into this field 
so long closed to us. The next few years 
on the farm were pretty lean, however, 
so that we couldn’t see our way clear to 
treating ourselves to anything more ex- 
pensive than a telephone. This didn't 
sall for much thought on our part. All 
we had to do was to figure out the best 
place to put it. The telephone company 
did the rest. 

Our first big apple crop justified our 
tackling the problem once more. As wé 
watched the dollars roll into the family 
coffer that fall we gleefully murmured 
“electric lights,” and all thru the long 














brick-paved cellar had been built with 
no thought that it would ever be called 
upon to harbor such a contrivance. 

If we had it to do over again today, I’m not sure that we 
shouldn’t still select a hot-air furnace, or rather one of the 
warm-air furnaces embodying the results of the investigations 
of the University of Illinois and the National Warm Air Heat- 


winter evenings we read up on electric 
power and wiring. We were surprised to 
find how much there was to learn about 
this subject and also how comprehensively it was treated 10 
‘arious low-priced magazines and free government and state 
bulletins. We soon discovered that the first move im setting 
about the wiring of a house is to make (Continued on page 4 
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Comfort and Health 


Comfort and healthful living — modern 
plumbing is necessary to both. Are you 
planning to have it in your home? Then write 
for the “Standard” Home Book. It illustrates 
and describes modern baths, lavatories, water 
closets, laundry trays and kitchen sinks in many 
styles and sizes. 


It gives measurements and suggests plans. 
Whether your home is large or small it will 
help you. And if your plumbing fixtures are 
“Standard” Plumbing Fixtures, selected with re- 
gard for beauty that is lasting and economical, 
your plumbing is bound to give you greater 
satisfaction. 


Standard Sanitary MWfo. Co., PITTSBURGH 


“Ctandard” 
PLUMBING FIXTURES 
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JAPAN 
TEA 


“The drink for relaxation 





fatigue 


No matter how hard the day has 
been, this will refresh you! 


Ten minutes of relaxation. Ten 
minutes spent lingering over a 
cup or two of steaming fragrant 
Japan Green Tea. 


See how it wipes out fatigue. 
How it cheers you. 


Drink it after every meal, and 
at least once in ‘the afternoon, 
whenever you feel tired. 


Japan Tea is tea at its best, tea 
in its natural state, uncolored and 
unfermented, with all the flavor- 
laden juices of the fresh leaves pre- 
served by immediate sterilization. 


Specify Japan «Green 
Tea when you buy. Put 
up for the home in pack- 
ages under various 
brands. The best you 
can buy will cost you 
only a fraction of a 
cent a cup 
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Photograph courtesy U. 8. D. A. 


An automatic hydropneumatic tank system 
or pumping water from a cistern to 
all parts of the house 


CREATURE COMFORTS 
Continued from page 46 
a plan showing just where each fixture 
or appliance is to go. Now that may 
sound simple enough to those who have 
blithely walked into a house all neatly 
wired. But just try once to indicate on 
paper exactly how the area of the kitchen 
sink and of the range can best be -cov- 
ered by the glow from an electric bulb. 

At the outset we decided to cut down 
on the number of fixtures to be put in 
at once. With perfect faith in our farm’s 
ability to provide us with the where- 
withal to buy fixtures galore in good 
time, we indicated on our plan all the 
lights and appliances we could coneeive 
of ever wanting. But we thought it best 
to spend most of our available cash on 
having the work done by competent and 
experienced men, ang such men cost a 
lot. Thus we could always feel sure 
that the wires were well insulated and 
that the proper current was being al- 
lowed to flow to best advantage over 
wires capable of carrying it. Over- 
charged wires cause blowouts in the fuse 
box, and imperfect insulation, as evé ry- 
one knows, often leads to serious fires. 
Plenty of Electric Outlets Must Be Provided 

In an old house it is much less trouble 
to install side outlets than overhead out- 
lets. An expert electrician can easily 
thread the insulated wires from a small 
hole here to another there in any wall 
without a great deal of cutting, but he 
often has to cut thru the flooring above 
to get them in the ceiling. For that 
reason and also because we really like 
side lights better than overhead ones, 
we marked on our diagram only two 
ceiling outlets—one between the kitchen 
range and the sink and the other over 
the table at the far end of the room. All 
the rest of our light was to come from 
side lights, floor lamps, or table lamps. 
The outlets for the lamps were to be in 
the baseboard of the room where they 
were needed. Service outlets for cook- 
ing appliances in the kitchen and dining 
room were to go about four feet from 
the floor. 

The electrician to whom we decided to 
entrust our wiring persuaded us to make 
a few changes in our original plan, but 
in the main approved our scheme. He 
pointed out the desirability of having 
several of our lights operated by two 
switches, so that they could be turned 
on or off from either one of two places. 
For instance, the kitchen light was to be 
controlled by a switch near the door 
leading in from the woodshed and also 
by one next to the door leading into the 
dining room, and the lights at the bof- 
tom of the stairs and at the top of the 
stairs were to be controlled by switches 
from both places. This, of: course, does 
away with the necessity for fumbling 
about after the light in a dark room,.or 
feeling the way after the light in a room 
has been put out. Another useful sug- 
gestion was that we place a special out- 
let in the woodshed for a connection 
with an electric washing machine, altho 
we couldn’t afford one just yet. 

Continued on page £5 
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Presto 
Opens Fruit Jars Easily (\ 


Just grip the large white } 
Presto lip and give a slight 
pull. The ring stretches. 
Air rushes in. The tightest 
seal is broken and caps 


come off quickly and easily. 

And you always have a tight seal when 
you can with Prestorings. They have the 
grip and stretch that insures against can- 
ning failures. Made extra thick and extra 
tough to withstand steam and boiling. 

The distinctive white Presto lip on the 
red Presto ring is a guarantee of Presto 
quality. Only Presto has this mark. 
Accept no substitute. 

SEND FOR THREE DOZEN 

If your dealer can’t give you genuine 
Presto rings send 30¢ in stamps and your 
dealer's name. We will mail three dozen 
Presto rings postpaid. Department F-21 

Cupples Company, Saint Louis. 
‘ested id pack, 
approved Yan N water b ath, 
m res- 
Housekees- PAI sure, end hot 
tut sand says 
Lae od 

Ov! 

Plant.” 


Presto Rings 
Presto Jars . 
Presto Caps \ 


Cupples ~~ 
Lesto vex; 
JAR RINGS 














The Official Cap 
For Club Members 


The cap shown in the illustration 
has been accepted as the official cap 
for Federal or United States boys’ 
and girls’ clubs. Only club mem- 
bers who are or have been enrolled in 
the boys’ and girls’ club work can 
have or wear thiscap. Read our cap 
offer below and get your cap at once. 
Our Cap Offer: In order that every club 
member may have one of these caps, we are 
giad to sell them for only 10 cents each. Send 
stamps or coin and be sure to write your 
address plainly and give size desired. 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
E. T. Meredith, Publisher, Des Moines, Iowa 
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A LESSON IN ETIQUETTE 


My mother says that boys and dogs 
Should always be polite, 

And so I’m teaching Micky, 
‘Cause mother knows what's right. 


He holds his paw right up to me 
When I say, “How d’you do?” 
And then I shake it like a man; 
I think he’s smart; don’t you? 
—Ida M. Yoder. 


SAVE YOUR STRENGTH 


I read once about a woman who did not 
believe in saving one’s strength. She said 
the more you worked, the more strength 
you had. There was no such thing as con- 
serving it, it was to be used—which is 
true to a certain extent. I read about 
another woman who said she thought it 
so foolish to let the clothes dry, dampen 
them, and pack them away to be ironed. 
She always brought them into the house 
in the afternoon while they were still 
damp, ironed them, and mended them 
while the family sat round reading after 
supper. This woman either had, a small 
family and not much washing, or was a 
big husky woman who was good for lots 
of work. At any rate we are not all like 
that. For most of us, there is a limit to 
strength. If we do everything in sight, 
the next day we are “all in.” 


One day I canned a bushel of peaches, 
i. half bushel of grapes, six pints of black- | 


berry jam and cleaned the house. The 
next day I went visiting and sat around. | 
could not have repeated the performance 
the next day because I was “all tuckered | 
out.” The logical plan of housework is | 
to distribute heavy tasks, working in a bit 
/f sewing, letter writing and reading every 
day, for mental stimulation, relaxation, 
and physieal rest. 
For this reason it is seldom advisable 
to do a two weeks’ washing at once, tho 
vith electric machines and conveniences 
t may be efficient. If it can be finished 
before noon, it is a justifiable procedure. 
In hot weather one does not want to 
eave the clothes over, and naturally a 
rger supply of linen is required. 
Have you noticed that when you are 
roning, af you have a small ironing that 
ou know can be finished in an hour and a 
lf, it goes fast and does not seem tedious. 
But on the day you have a dozen shirts, 
nd lots of bed linens, and start in the 
iorning with the expectation of finishing 
t before dusk, the job is tremendous, 
nd what is more, the actual rate of speed 
slower toward the end. Such an ironing 
ight much better be divided over two 
iys. The second day a fresh start means 
ore speed, and less fatigue. 
rhe same rule applies to almost any 


task. If it is too big, it had better be 


ivided. Half a day washing, and the | 
ther half sewing is more pleasant than | 
whole day of one, then the other. It 
eans greater accomplishment, and the | 
iving of strength.—D. W. McC. | 
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OLORKS:: 


wash safely this way 


very fine things and just “nice things” — 
both alike need this protection 


ARELESS washing quickly spoils the charm and 


freshness of the colors found in your everyday 


clothes as well as your very best things. Rubbing 


with cake soap makes colors streaky and dims the 
lustre and finish of the fabric. The injurious alkali 
found in so many soaps—cakes, chips or flakes—soon 
fades colors hopelessly. With Lux you avoid these two 
enemies of colored clothes. Lux suds are so rich and 
cleansing no hard rubbing is necessary. There is no 
harmful alkaliin the tissue-thin Lux diamonds. Colors 


that are safe in water are equally safe in Lux! 


BEFORE THE FIRST WASHING of 
colored silks, test a sash-end or the under 
side of the hem—if the color is safe in 
water, it is just as safe in Lux! Athorough 
sousing up and down in lukewarm Lux 
suds—but do not allow them to soak at 
all—and they are magically clean, printed 
designs like new. Dry inside out, with 
old towels in the sleeves and between all 
folds of the material. Iron the wrong side 
while still slightly damp. 








USE THE SAME TEST to determine 
whether colored cottons are fast color. 
Then plunge them into sparkling Lux suds 
without any soaking! Swish them about, 
working the magic suds through and 
| through the fabric. Rinse in clear water. 
Hang them, wrong side out, in the shade 
until quite dry, then sprinkle lightly and 
iron on the right side to give them the 
soft sheen that is part of their charm. 
Mee: ats 
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in water, it’s just 


CURTAINS ARE APT to be greatly weak- 
ened from the continued action of light so 
they should be handled carefully. With Lux 
you avoid rubbing and also the harmful alkali 
which would weaken them still further. Cur- 
tains that are both washed and rinsed without 
twisting the fabric, will hang better when dry. 
Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


If it’s safe 


as safe in LUX 


Tested directions for wash- 
ing fine fabrics on each box 
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Give Salads a 


New Zest! 


@ ennegen'he a distinctive tang to these 
new salad dressings—made with 
lemon juice instead of vinegar. You'll 
note it immediately and be delighted 
with the tasty flavor. 


This is the healthful dressing—for 
there are vitamins in lemon juice. 
Also organic salts and acids which are 
direct digestive aids. Lemon juice, 
though known as “acid fruit,’’ has an 
alkaline reaction in the blood to offset 
the acidity caused by other acid form- 
ing foods. 


Try lemon in your favorite dressing 
recipe instead of vinegar, or try the 
one below. Then let your family taste 
it. Don’t tell them of the change. By 
their comments, you will know their 
preference. 


Boiled Salad Dressing 


4 cup Sunkist lemon juice; 4 tablespoons flour; 
1 teaspoon salt; ‘4 teaspoon paprika; 2 table- 
spoons sugar; 2 eggs; }4 teaspoon mustard; 14 
cups boiling water. 

Mix and sift dry ingredients. Add water gradu- 
ally, stirring constantly. Cook in double boiler un- 
til thick and smooth. Beat eggs slightly; pour 
cooked mixture slowly over them. When well 
blended; return to double boiler; cook two 
minutes; add lemon juice; remove from stove 
and beat well. 


Always ask for California Sunkist 
Lemons. They are the tart, juicy and 
practically seedless kind. They give 
the best results. 


Note offer below. We will send you 
our free book of Sunkist Recipes, show- 
ing numerous appetizing ways in which 
to serve oranges and lemons, if you 
will request it on a postcard. 


Sunkist 


California Lemons 


California Fruit Growers Exchange, 
| Sec. 2107, Box 530, Sta. ““C,’’ Los Angeles Calif. 
Pisase send me the following as I have checked 
velow: 
| ) Free ‘‘Sunkist 
no charge. 
| ( ) Sunkist Reamer, for which I enclose 50c¢ 
(65c if you live in Canada). 
| ™ (Unless you check the reamer also, we will send 
only the free book. If you want both, check both, 
| and enclose stamps or money order.) 


| Name 
| Street. . 


| City 


Recipes,” for which there is | 
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Danny Duckling says he thinks 
Water is the best of drinks. 

Take the word of good old Dan: 
Drink all the water that you can. 


USING UP THE LEFT-OVERS 

How to make use of the left-overs and 
serve them in attractive and appetizing 
ways is a problem that always confronts 
the economical housewife. 

It frequently happens that there is al- 
most enough meat or vegetables left to 
serve at another meal, but the messy ap- 
pearance of these remnants makes it neces- 
sary to convert them into new dishes. This 
can be done either by combining them with 
other foods and serving them as a hot 
dish, or by making them into salads. 

The following recipes will be found very 
useful for using up the left-overs: 

Bean Salad 

Mix the following salad dressing with 
cold cooked beans (either baked or boiled). 
One cupful of sour cream; one cupful of 
vinegar; two-thirds cupful of sugar; one 
tablespoonful of butter; one tablespoonful 
of flour; one-teaspoonful of salt; one tea- 
spoonful of mustard and one egg. Boil 
vinegar, sugar and butter, beat egg, cream 
and dry ingredients together, combine 
with liquid, return mixture to stove and 
boil, stirring five minutes. Cool and add 
chopped onion in making the salad. 

Beefsteak Pie 

Cut left-overs of steak or roast beef into 
dice, place in a saucepan with one small 
onion, cover with boiling water and sim- 
mer one hour. Remove onion, thicken 
gravy with flour mixed with water, and 
season with salt and pepper. Peel and cut 
into slices four medium-sized potatoes, and 
cook in boiling water for ten minutes. Add 
potatoes to meat and place in buttered 
baking dish. Cover withrich biscuitdough 
and bake thirty minutes. 

Meat Rechauffe 

Cut any cold meat into dice; put a bor- 
der of mashed potatoes around a baking 
dish, put meat in center, pour over meat 
the left-over gravy or a white sauce, and 
bake until slightly brown. 

Vegetable Hash 

Chop finely equal parts of cabbage, 
beets, and turnips, and as much potato 
as there is of all the rest. Heat some drip- 

ings in a frying pan; pour in the hash and 
ry until well heated thru. Serve with 
tomato catsup. 
Eggs in Nest 

Warm left-over spinach or other greens 
in a saucepan; drain and add a little but- 
ter. Chop the greens fine and arrange in 
buttered custard cups, filling the cups 
nearly full. Drop an egg in each cup. Sea- 
son with salt and pepper and bake in a 
moderate oven until white of egg is firm. 

Casserole of Beef 

Cut lean left-over roast beef into small 
cubes. Boil one-fourth pound of macaroni 
in water until tender, then drain it. Put 
into a casserole alternate layers of maca- 


| roni and meat and pour left-over gravy 


and stewed tomatoes over each meat lay- 
er. Cover top with bread crumbs and bake 


. . io 
in a moderate oven until crumbs are | 


int of tomatoes and 
of meat.—H. G. W. 


brown. Allow one 
gravy to each cupf 
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John G. Davis 
Carrollton, Il. 


Mellin’s Food 
A Milk Modifier 


An infant’s diet prepared from a good 
quality of fresh cow’s milk properly modi- 
fied with Mellin’s Food contains pure food 
elements scientifically arranged to furnish 
the constant supply of nourishment needed 
in order that every part of the baby’s body 
will have sufficient material for all pur- 
poses of maintenance and growth, 


Through the daily intake of food pre- 
pared from Mellin’s Food and milk there is 
carried to the body all the protein needed 
for the rapidly growing tissues, all the 
fat required for furnishing energy for mus- 
cular work and an ample supply of easily 
assimilated carbohydrates which are ab- 
solutely necessary to maintain bodily heat 
and which have an important influence in 
promoting and sustaining gain in weight. 
Food prepared in this manner also sup- 
plies lime, phosphatic salts, sodium, iron 
and other mineral salts for the develop 
ment of bone structure and for the regu- 
lation of various functions of the body. 





Joseph C. Farrow 
Lafayette, Ala, 


Write today for a Free Trial Bottle of Mellin's 
Food and a copy of our book, “The Care 
and Feeding of Infants” 


Mellin’s Food Co., 177 State St., Boston, Mass. 
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Millions of cans of 
fruits, vegetables, meats and 
chicken canned the “Burpee 
Way” made profits for farm 
and city women last year and 
furnished better food for their 
tables. The simple, safe and easy 
way to can. No glass, wax, capsor 
rubbers. No burnt fingers. 

Save and make money with the 
Burpee Can Sealer. Weshow you 
how. Easy to buy, easy tc operate, 


Write for 200 tested recipes, FREE. 
BURPEE CAN SEALER CO. 


Dept. 20 215 W. Huron St., Chicago, tl. 











ou can complete this 


High School Course 
in 2 Years Fae 


two years. Meets all requirements for entrants to 
college and leading professions. This and thirty-six 
ractical courses are described in our Free Bulletin. 
d for it TODAY. : 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. HB-89, Drexel Av. & 58th St., © A.S.1923 CHICAGO 


GET A FARM 


On the Soo Line in North Dakota or Northern Minne- 
sota. Conditions never better to buy good lands at 
prices that will never be lower. Crop payment plan or 
easy terms. Say which state interested in. Ask about 
homeseekers rates. Send for Booklet No. 27. Address 
H. S. FUNSTON, Land Commissioner, 


1700 Soo Building, Minneapolis, Minnesot® 




















HOLLAND PRINTS 


Wonderful new way of binding Kode" 
pictures. Keep a photographic rec 
ord. Sample Holland print from 
your negative for 10c. 

FRANK SCOBIE, 42-B, SLEEPY EYE, MINN. 
































DELICIOUS CHERRY DESSERTS 
Cherry Salad 
Remove the stones from a pint of large, 
ripe cherries, mix lightly with 1 cupful of 
blanched and chopped almonds, and pour 
over a dressing made as follows: Rub 2 
tablespoonfuls of almond butter smooth 
with 2g eupful of cold water, add % tea- 
spoonful of salt, 2 tablespoonfuls of 
cherry juice, and 2 tablespoonfuls of 
lemon juice. Cook over the fire for five 


minutes, and just as soon as it is removed | 


from the fire pour it over a well-beaten 
egg. Stir briskly, and let get very cold 
before using. Serve on lettuce. 
Frozen Cherries 

Boil 1 quart of water and 1 pint of sugar 
for ten minutes. Add 1 tablespoonful of 
gelatine that has been soaked for ten 
minutes in 2 tablespoonfuls of cold water. 


Strain it into the can of the freezer and | 


let get cold, then add 1 cupful of lemon 
juice and a teaspoonful of almond extract, 
cover and turn the crank slowly until it 
becomes stiff. Beat the white of an egg to 
. stiff froth with 2 tablespoonfuls of white 
sugar, put it into the freezer, and turn the 
rank until it is well mixed. Remove the 
dasher, scrape the frozen mixture from the 


sides of the can, and beat with a spoon | 


intil smooth. Pie it up against the sides 


of the can, fill the hollow with generously | 
sweetened pitted cherries. Pack the freezer | 


and let it stand several hours. 
Frozen Cherry Pudding 

Add 1 cupful of water to 4 cupfuls of 
sugar and let boil to a thick sirup. To 
this add 2 quarts of fine, ripe, pitted 
‘herries, and cook very gently for twenty 
minutes, then set aside to cool. When 
cool turn into the freezer, and turn the 
‘rank until the mixture is frozen. Remove 
the dasher, and stir into the cherries 1 pint 
of whipped sweetened cream and 1 cupful 


of blanched and chopped almonds. Serve | 


at once. 
Cherry Dumpling 


toll out a rich biscuit dough and_cut it | 


into small squares. Fill the center with 
stoned cherries, sprinkle with sugar, pinch 
the edges of the crust together, put them 
nto a buttered pan, and steam for half 
an hour. Then-set the pan in the oven for 
ten minutes to brown them delicately. 
Serve with lemon sauce. 
Cherry Cheese 
Stone red cherries and chop them fine. 
Weigh, and to each pound of fruit allow 
2 pound of sugar. Simmer very slowly 
intil a smooth thick mass results. This 
must be stirred almost constantly when 
ooking to prevent burning. When cold 
should be firm like jelly. Slice and 
serve with whipped cream and cakes. 
Cherry Sirup 
Select fine, large, ripe cherries and ex- 
tract the juice as for jelly. To each quart 
t cupfuls) of — allow 3 pounds (6 cup- 
fuls) of granulated sugar. Put the sugar 
vith 1 pint of boiling water into a sauce- 
n, and stir until the sugar is dissolved. 
{hen add the cherry juice, let it come to a 
|, and skim. Boil one minute, bottle 
and seal. This is delicious with hot cakes. 
Cherry Trifle 
Select sweet, large cherries, and chop 
, being careful to save every drop of 
‘e. Cut a stale sponge cake into slices, 
ne a glass dish with them, and moisten 
th orange juice and the juice drained 
m the cherries. Cover thickly with the 
opped cherries and sprinkle generously 
th sugar and chopped almonds. Add 


other layer of cake, some more orange | 
e, and a thick layer of the cherries | 


rinkled with sugar and chopped almonds. 
t stand in ice box for half an hour before 
ving. Just before sending to table pour 
upped cream over all.—Floy A. Meek. 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


rom any Fruit -+- 


perfect yams and jellies every time 


HEN making jams and jellies by the old-fash- 


ioned, long-boiling method, even the most ex- 
perienced housewives find that, using the same kind of 


fruit in the same way, they get a jelly texture one time 


and a syrupy failure the next. 


And your jams and jellies will look better and taste 
better because the short boil with Certo saves the 
natural color and flavor of the fresh fruit. 


With Certo, you can use any fruit you like, when it 
is fully ripe and its flavor at its best. Just one or two 
minutes’ boiling is enough! Your fruit jells perfectly 
every time. Never another failure! 


The reason is that fruits vary greatly in the amount 
of jellying substance they contain. Some contain the 
jellying substance before they are fully ripe, but it 
decreases as they ripen. Others lack the jellying sub- 
stance entirely. And very few fruits have enough to 
jellify all of their juice. That is why, by the old- 
fashioned method, you had to boil away half your fruit 
juice before this jellying substance was concentrated 
enough to jell the remaining juice. 


Certo has changed all this 


ERTO is the natural jellying substance, taken 
from fruits in which it is abundant, concentrated, 
refined and bottled for your convenient use. 





SEND 10¢ for trial 
half-size bottle— 
enough to make 6— 
10glasses of jelly, de- 
pending on the rec- 
ipe used. Beauti- 
fully illustrated 
booklet on “Jams, 
Jellies and Marma- 


” 


lades”’— free! 








Douglas-Pectin Corp, Dept. 65 

Granite Blidg., Rochester, N. Y 

(Jn Canada address: Douglas Packing Co., Lid., Cobourg, On 
Please send me postpaid trial half-size bortle of Certo with 


the new booklet in color. I enclose 1 
to cover postage 





cA. k your grocer for Certo. 
A book of nearly 100 rec- 
ipes for delicious jams, Jel- 


an 7 mar malades is un- 


/ of 


each bottle. 


FOR MAKING 
JAMS & JELLIES 
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¢ a mile/ 
-a fraction 
the cost of acar 


HANDIER than a car and far 
cheaper — the Harley-Davidson 
Twin with sidecar is the depend- 
able form of transportation you 
have been looking for. Takes you 
any place quickly and comfort- 
ably—to town, to a neighbor’s, to 
the far end of the farm, or on a 
joyous cross-country vacation. 
Plenty of speed and power for 
any requirement. Room in the 
sidecar for bundles or a friend. 


Ask your dealer for a demon- 
stration and details of his Pay- 
As-You-Ride plan. Mail the 
coupon for free catalog. 


Twin and Single models 
in a wide range of prices. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON. MOTOR CoO. 
Dept. S Milwaukee, Wis. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON 


1 
1 HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 
1 Dept. S, Milwaukee, Wis. 


() Send literature describing your 
motorcycles. 


() Interested in your dealer prop- 
osition: is my territory open? 








ray 
E : ae 


each agent 
with one of our fine made-to-order 
suitsin any style wanted, without one 
penny’scost toyou. A truly remark- 
able offer, the most liberal ever made 
by a tailoring house. 


FREE New, Big Sample Port- 
folie. New style conveni- 
ent carrying case outfit, large one 


etart, furnished free. No experience 
$s We show you how. Write at once. 
G 











BUNIONSg 


Quick, safe relieffrom Bunion 
pain, Prevent shoe pressure, 
At all drug and shoe stores—35¢ 4a 


Dt Scholls * 
Zino-pads Put one on—the 


pain is gone! 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


SQUIB? 
farm (Wiles Note Boor. 


In Spanish and Creole recipes, canned 
tomatoes are fully as desirable as the 
fresh, if more convenient. 

Gems or cakes baked in muffin pans 
should be allowed to stand a couple of 
minutes before turning out, in order not 
to injure their shape. This slight steam- 
ing will loosen them. Then if you want 
crisp undercrusts, turn them upside down 
in a pan and set them in the oven for a 
minute. 

One gets out of life just about what she 
looks for and expects. Set your own valua- 
tions, and reap your own reward. 

When a recipe calls for “fat,” any short- 
ening except butter is usually meant. It 
is often ssible to substitute “fat’’ or 
half “fat’’ for butter if it seems desir- 
able to do so. 

Leftover jelly may be used to help 
sweeten pies of the same or different fruit. 

Leftover milk or cream gravy serves the 
same purpose as white sauce to thicken 
soups or vegetables. Often it is even better. 

Curtain rods make a good drying rack 
behind the kitchen range. 

Save celery leaves, dry them, and use to 
help season soups or stews. 

Chicken-mash sacks are usually of a 
very serviceable grade of domestic. When 
washed and sewed together they make 
good mattress covers and the like. 

Keep a box of sugar cookies to serve 
with any fruit for a quick and good dessert. 

It pays to buy a supply of pure alumi- 
num lids for milk covers as they never 
rust. 

Wash the sink with hot water and soap, 
as you do porcelain dishes. Use a fine 
cleaning powder that does not scratch, 
when it is necessary. 

Building paper laid under 
will save much of the wear an 
keep down dust.—Mrs. Z. J. 


APRIL CONTEST WINNERS 


You haven’t forgotten the music con- | 
test that was announced in April, have | 
| you? Of the many good letters that came 
| to us that month, the following were se- 
| lected as prize-winners. 


First prize, $5—Mrs. L. G. Howard 
Waukesha county, Wisconsin. 


county, Indiana. 
A. D. Gregory, Linn county, Oregon. 

Five special prizes, $1 each—Miss Ellen 
Johnston, Center county, Pennsylvania; 
Mrs. H. R. Shreve, Boone county, Iowa; 
Mrs. Louise LaBerge, Rusk county, Wis- 
consin; Mrs. D. B. Phillips, Washington 
county, Tennessee; Miss Gladys Wagoner, 
El Paso county, Colorado. 

Five other letters which we cannot let 


pass without giving them honorable men- | 


tion are from the following: Mrs. J. K. 
McLean, Dodge county, Nebraska; Mrs. 
E. H. Spinner. 
Mrs. C. D. Harrison, Platte county, 
Missouri; Mrs. H. M. Stickney, Sullivan 
county, New Hampshire; Naomi Ludy, 
Darke county, Ohio. 

As many as possible of the prize- 
winning letters will be published in the 
August issue of the magazine.—G. A. C. 


As a family we care little for iced tea, 
but we eon 5 in the fruit cup, which I 
serve with pineapple salad with cherries. 
For the fruit cup, have a foundation of 
tea, add the juice of the pineapple and 
cherries, 1 lemon sliced thin, and the juice 
of 2 more. It is most refreshing, and more 


| than popular with my guests. 





our rugs | | 
will help 


Second | 
prize, $3—Mrs. Mort Huffman, Steuben | 
Third prize, $2—Mrs. | 





Macon county, Illinois; | 
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If your INGERSOLL 
gets broken .. 


you can easily get it repaired by send- 
ing it to INGERSOLL SERVICE DE- 
PARTMENT, Waterbury, Conn. Pack 
carefully, send parcel post insured. 
Print your own name and address 
on the package. Your dealer will 
supply you with a mailing box. 
Quick service, low prices. 
That’s one reason why it pays to 
make sure the watch you buy is an 
Ingersoll. So look for “‘INGERSOLL” 
on the dial when you buy a watch. 
INGERSOLL WATCH CoO., Inc. 
NewYork * Chicago ”’ San Francisco 


The Ingersolls illustrated below ave: Wrist, $3.50; 
Yankee, $1.50; Waterbury in a rolled gold-plate case, 
$8.00; Junior, $3.25; and Midget, $3.25. 








At Once 
$65-$60 a Week Men 


Five honest, reliable men in each 
of the states listed, are invited to 
take a weeks training at our expense, 
to find out for themselves that they 
can make an income of $60 a week 
working for us, collecting renewals 
and selling new subscriptions for 
Successful Farming. We have many 
men who do better than $60 a week. 


Ohio 
Indiana 
Michigan 
Illinois 


Iowa 

Minnesota 

Oklahoma 

Kansas 

Wisconsin Nebraska 

Missouri South Dakota 
North Dakota 


The position is permanent. Chances 
for promotion are good. 


To be one of the lucky five in your 
state write now to: 


The Meredith Publishing Company 
162 Success Bldg. Des Moines, lows 














AGENTS—OUR NEW HOUSEHOLD DEVICE washes and dries 
windows, sweeps, cleans walls, scrubs, mops. Com- 

lete outfit costs less than brooms. Over half profit. 
Barger Brush Works, 213 3rd St., Fairfield, lowa 
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ETIQUETTE AT HOME 


Some children acquire the idea some- | 


where that it does not matter how im- | 


polite and ungracious they are at home, 
so long as they appear well-behaved 


before ogg wc he There are a few grown | 
men who evidently believe that to be | 


polite is unmanly; and there are women 
who think that polite actions before com- 
pany can make up for selfishness and a dis- 
agreeable disposition in the comfortable 
privacy of their own families. 

Children must Jearn true courtesy at 
home, at the same time that they learn 
to laugh and to walk and talk. They need 
to grow up in an atmosphere of love and 
affection and courtesy in order to develop 
into the right kind of men and women. 

Teach your boys and girls to answer, 
‘“‘What is it, Mother?” when you call, 
rather than a bald ‘““‘What?” or worse yet, 
“Huh?” Teach them to say “Yes, Moth- 
er,” or, “No, Ellen.”” Father, of course, 
must receive the same respect. 

Don’t scold and nag in trying to make 
your children say and do the things they 
should. Quiet firmness—but remember 
you must be firm—is the most effective 
means possible of teaching manners, for it 
teaches by example as well as by precept. 

If you have any special questions as to 
just what laws of behavior should be in- 
stilled in your children, write and ask us 
about your problems. Just enclose a two- 
cent stamp for reply. Your letter will be 
answered confidentially.—Bertha Averille. 


JULY. CONTEST ANNOUNCEMENT 


Someone asked me the other day, ‘“What 
is the best way of managing to cook a 
hearty meal for a farm family of hard- 
working men and hungry children, on a 
three- or four-burner oil or gasoline stove, 
and have everything hot at the right 
time?” 

Well, it isn’t so hard, is it, but it does 
take careful planning of each meal so that 
you will not have your stove crowded with 
utensils and so that hot_things will be 
served hot. The oven, of course, helps out 
tremendously. 

| won’t tell you all of my answer, but I 
shall pass along the question to you who 
read this. How do you manage the prob- 
lem of summer cooking? What do you 
have for breakfast, for dinner’and supper, 


on any one day, when you are cooking on | 


your oil stove? 


For the best letter of not more than 300 


words answering this question on meal 
planning, a prize of $5 will be awarded; 
for the second best, $3, and the third best, 
$2, while five special prizes of $1 each will 
be awarded as usual. 

Please mail your letter before August 

1927 (you see, we are extending the time 
of entering the contests, so that everyone 
will have an opportunity to compete), 
addressing it to the Home Department 
Kditor, Successful Farming, Des Moines, 
lowa. Prize-winners will be announced 
in the October issue and the best letters 
will be printed later. It will be too late for 
them to do us much good this summer, but 
we shall have them for next summer at 
any rate.—G. A. C. 


BAKING DAY CONVENIENCE 
Of considerable help in the kitchen is a 
hin board about 8x14 inches. On this 
t dishes, kettles, etc., may be placed, 
ving the oilcloth on table or cabinet. 
) when taking pies or cakes from the 
n, put this board on a level with the 
ite and slide the hot dishes out on it. 
‘ut a hole in one end of the board so it 
nay be hung on the wall when not in use. 
Mrs. A. MeD. 
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Bottled Carbonated Beverages 


These taste-tempting drinks also are known by less formal names . . . tonics in New England .. . 


soda water in Dixie . . . soda pop in the Mid West . . . soft drinks in the Far West . . . 


and we all 


know the ginger ales. Call them what you will, but drink your fill—they’re good and good for you! 





firm 





are er | 


Send 10¢ (coin or stamps) for 
**Rectpes for Housewife and 
Hostess."" Frozen desserts, 
delicious punches, dainty 
salads. A.B. C. B., 887 Bond 

Bldg., Washington, D. C. 











alop thirst! 

















...« When you come in 


from work so thirsty your throat feels like 
a dusty road on a hot afternoon, it’s great 
to get behind a cooling drink of bottled 
carbonated beverage. It goes right to the 
spot, 
to buy them by the case when you are at 
the store. They are good and good for you. 


straight as a shot! The best way is 


“Thore’s a BOTTLER in your town! ——» 
J 





A WONDERFUL SUCCESS 


“Nothing succeeds like success,” they say, but where success is 
constant and increasing there must be some unusual merit back 











in| Of today 


failure. 


of it. The continued success of the Auto-Oiled 

Aermotor is based entirely on merit. 
been made better and better year after year. 
Improvements have been added as experience 
has chown theway. The Auto-Oiled Aermotor 


It has 


is a wonderfully durable and 


: efficient windmill. 

The Aermotor Company, more than 12 years ago, 
~/ solved the problem of complete self-oiling for 
“? windmills in such a way as to make the system 
absolutely reliable. 
ru bearing and returns to the reservoir with never a 
There are no delicate parts to get out of order. The double 


The oil circulates to every 


gears run in oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. 


CHICAGO 


KANSAS CITY DES MOINES 


AERMOTOR CO. 


DALLAS 


OAKLAND MINNEAPOLIS 





Write for our Evidence of In- | 
INVENT ~ vention Blank and guide book | 
“How to Get Your Patent "Send model [| 


or sketch of your inventionforour INSPECTION and INSTRUCTIONS | 


RANDOLPH & CO., Dept. 32, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Send Model or drawing for 
p A T Preliminary Examination 
Booklet free. Highest ref- 


erences. Best results. Promptness assured. 
| WATSON E. COLEMAN, 724 NINTH ST., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Styles for Summer and Early Fall 








3048 


No. 2848—Dark Blue Crepe Silk Dress with 
interesting band at center front, which is cut in 
one with rever facing. The front and back panels 
combine with snugly shirred side sections, to give 
a very slender line. Pattern in sizes 18-years and 
36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48 and 50 inches bust measure. 
The 36-inch size requires 354 yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial. 

No. 2987—Sports Dresses Show Preference 
for Plaits, which add a graceful flare, and provide 
fullness at hemline. This is especially smart and 
serviceable made of washable silk crepe, pongee, 
printed linen, madras shirting or wool jersey in 
white or pastel shades. Pattern may be obtained 
in sizes 16 and 18 years and 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches 
bust measure. It requires 3 yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial for the 36-inch size. 

No. 2805—Developed in Washable Silk 
Crepe, jersey, printed linen, shantung, print 
georgette crepe or printed silk crepe this is excellent 
for sports wear. For the 36-inch size, 234 yards of 

















35045 


40-inch material with 54-yard of 40-inch contrast- 
ing is required. Pattern for this smart style can be 
had in sizes 16 and 18 years and 36, 38, 40 and 42 
inches bust measure. 

No. 3018—Charming Style for the Large 
Woman. The collar that extends to lower edge of 
skirt gives a splendid long line and the square 
neckline is particularly flattering. Two shades of 
blue silk crepe are combined. The pattern may be 
had in sizes 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 and 48 inches bust 
measure. It requires 324 yards of 40-inch material 
with 154 yards of 18-inch contrasting for the 44- 
inch size. 

No. 3021—Popular Dress of Printed Crepe 
Silk for general utility wear. It features a clever 
belt arrangement and shirring at each side, placed 
well below the hips, to give its wearer a slender line. 
Ombre striped cashmere, wool jersey, flat silk crepe, 
filmy chiffon, and lace are also chic. The pattern 
for this clever design is furnished in sizes 16 and 18 
years and 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. 














The 36-inch size requires 34% yards of 40-inch mas 
terial with 434 yards of 144 inch ribbon. 

No. 3055—A Style as Smart as It Is Practical 
is interpreted in printed silk crepe with plain crepe 
contrasting. A two-piece band inserted between 
waist and two-piece skirt, completed with two 
belts, provides slenderness. For active sports, 
shantung, wool jersey, madras shirting, printed 
linen, and washable silk crepe are suggested. Pat- 
tern comes in sizes 16 and 18 years, and 36, 35, 40 
and 42 inches bust measure, and requires 234 yards 
of 40-inch material with 14% yards of 36-inch con- 
trasting for the 36-inch bust measure. ; 

No. 2804—Shirring at the Waistline is 4 
distinctive feature of an afternoon frock of printed 
chiffon elaborated with plain chiffon at hemline 1D 
front. The chiffon makes the unique fie that ends 
in a bow. For the 36-inch size 244 yards of 36-inch 
material with 1 yard of 40-inch contrasting is Te 
quired. Pattern is obtainable in sizes 16 and 15 
years and 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measur: 





To order any of the item shown on this page, 
How to Order write your name and address plainly, give 


correct number a:zd size wanted. Enclose 12 cents for each separate 


—styles for morning, 
Our Book of Smart Styles Fe er evrnine, 
And splendid picture dressmaking lessons. You just glance at the pictures 4 
see how the styles are made. Nothing could be more simple. Any begit _ 


nd 





pattern ordered,andaddressyour letter to Pattern Dept., Successful Farming, 
Des Moines, lowa. Every pattern is seam allowing. Patterns will not be 
exchanged. Do not request it. Itrequires about two weeks to fill an order. 


can make an attractive dress with the help of these picture lessons. | 
10 cents for your copy. Address Pattern Department, Successful Farming. 
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No. 3048—Something New! A slip-on apron 
with front and baek yoke, front panel, patch pock- 
ets at either side and straight back sections neatly 
tied together, so as to provide perfect protection to 
the dress. The armholes are deep oval shape, in 
order not to crush the sleeves. The pattern is fur- 
nished in sizes small, medium and large, the medium 
size requiring 2% yards of 36-inch material. It is 
partic ularly attractive for summer made of pretty 
sateen, bright green chambray, or English print. 

No. 3045—A Child’s Rompers Must Be 
Sturdy to withstand constant tubbing, and a 
simple design to be quickly and easily ironed. The 
cunning one-piece rompers shown in sketch are 
made of plain green chambray, ees in deeper 
shade. Zephyr gingham, linen, English prints and 
printed sateen are appropriate. Pattern for this 
cunning romper is furnished in sizes 4, 1, 2, and 3 
years. For the l-year size 14 yards of 40-inch 
material with 14% yards of bindin, are required. 

No. 3010—Easy to Make and heey to Laun- 
der. This frock consists of a two-piece skirt 
shirred and attached to a long-waisted body closed 
at center-back. The cunning bolero has kimono 
sleeves and flat round collar. Sleeves and lower 
edge of bolero can be made in straight or scalloped 
outline. Pongee, jersey, English prints, and cotton 
broadcloth are suitable for its development. Pat- 
tern can be had in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. 
The 8-year size requires 1% yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial with %-yard of 36-inch contrasting. 

No. 3062— Dresses for Juniors Must Be 
Simple. This little miss feels quite grown-up in her 
Pre nch blue crepe de Chine frock trimmed in 
deeper tone. The one-piece skirt is daintily shirred 
at intervals, following dotted lines on the pattern, 
which comes in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. The 
s-year size requires 134 yards of 40-inch material 
with 14-yard of 36-inch contrasting. It is particu- 
larly ai developed in lavender voile, green linen 
or white dimity with red dots. 


CREATURE COMFORTS 
Continued from page 48 


For several years we struggled along 
with a makeshift water system, which, at 
that, was better than having to work 
the pump handle every time we wanted 
a drop of water. A large barrel on a 
high shelf, or platform, stood in the 
woodshed, against the partition on the 
other side of which was the kitchen sink. 
An outlet pipe ran from the barrel thru 
this partition and another pipe ran down 
to the cistern below. Every so often 
one of the men pumped the barrel full, 
after which all we needed to do was to 
turn the faucet and let gravity force the 
water down into our pan or basin. We 
also had a tile drain running from the 
sink to the side of a hill some distance 
back from the house. Both of these im- 
_ ments were installed as directed in 
bulletins of the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture (present Farmers’ 
Bulletins 1227 and 1448). 

No sooner was our lighting system go- 
ing full tilt than we began to cast our 
minds towards an_ honest-to-goodness 


water system. We had the power. All 
we needed was a pump, with its accesso- 
ries, and the necessary fixtures. While 
we waited to gather in enough money 
for this new creature comfort-we studied 
the problem from every angle. We sent 


for catalogs from the manufacturers of 
pumps, septic tanks, bathroom fixtures, 
and sinks who advertised in the farm 
magazines we took and also for the ex- 
cellent bulletins put out by the United 
States department of agriculture. And 
we drew plan after plan of where every- 
thing should go 
\s soon as we could see our way clear 
0 fnaneing the system, therefore, we 
Knew enough to. discuss the proposition 
ntelligently with the pump man at the 
’ seat—still twelve miles away, to 
, but a much shorter twelve miles 
i the day we bought our furnace, 
to good roads and Mr. Ford. 
gain we refused to economize on the 
tial cost by considering any but the 
est workmen for the job, the best make 
ol p, and the best quality accessories 
ping. 
\ vity water supply ‘system, which 
s water from a well or cistern by 
e of gravity, was not feasible on 
rm. We chose instead a pumping 
with a hydro-pneumatic tank. 
i itor, pump, and tight steel tank 
vere set up next to our enormous Cis- 
hich, having been very well built, 
_still be counted on for good serv- 
(he water from the cistern is 
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BOSS 
O!ILAIR STOVES 


save oil and cook quicker. 
“Oldivory”’ color. Roller legs. 
Made in 2, 3, 4 and 5 burner 
models, with or without high 
shelf. Their low cost will sur- 
prise you. 

THE HUENEFELD CO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 








BOSS OVENS 





More than 2,500,000 women depend upon the 
BOSS OVEN. Guaranteed glass door, through 
which baking may be seen, prevents over-brown- 
ing and burning. 

Guaranteed to bake satisfactorily on 
all good Oil, Gas and Gasoline Stoves 
Most sanitary and easy to clean. Thorough venti- 
lation permits the baking of different foods at the 
same time. Asbestos lining saves fuel. A style and 
size to meet every requirement. Sold by hardware, 

furniture and department stores. 7 
Insist upon the genuine stamped—-BOSS OVEN. 











Materia 
Plarcut”” F 


11860 


POULTRY HOUSES 


Designed for sunshine and No. 459 
ventilation. Materjals Plan-Cut. 
Build yourself and save money. 16x20 


Prices as low as $61. 
Twenty different sizes and $ j 60 
styles for any number of birds. 


Free Book-100 Homes! 











Specially des ned farwhomen: 
drawn b oiled are efur- 
nish lum aa ea We 
Cut at mill—sawed, notehed and fit- 

. Saves 30% labor and 18% lum- 
ber waste. Gives you stronger, tighter 
home. Everything fits to blue-print. 


plan—easy to build. One ane iat a 
Ii materials ified. - 

Many built “in conv sn | Write or Mail Coupon for Book 

ences te for freight- Gordon -Van Tine Co., 

Gus Coates ore 975 Gordon Street, 
140 Page Davenport, Icowa 

Book FREE: | 
Shows photos, floor- { Please send me catalogs 
plans, 


100 PLAN-CUT 1 expect to build a 
HOMES. Also 






Gordon-VantTine a Jabra 


ablished 186! 


PLAN- “CUT Homes 


arages an 
Building Ma- Address ....- ; : ‘ 
terial. | 
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that : be ither for street house wees, fi 
can worn ei rs or . 
their regular “ ay 


about half 

One dress is made of plain li with 

of and imitation. Let tabs “yj =. my 
leats at each side of the siire Sih 
other dress is made of a 


susT one usa bettas, ¢ 
When the t ved 
if they tor’ them. -4 vee the 
are not muc ‘better pes cugotted can 
{> at our expense and we will Seder te me: your 


ene. Could anything be fairer? 89. 


WALTER FIELD CO., Dept. F 1452, CHICAGO 
OL A LT TT NE 


ICELESS REFRIGERATION 


Guard against food spoilage in hot weather with 
“SUCCESSFUL” ICELESS REFRIGERATOR. 
Needs no ice, no chemicals, no electricity, no oper- 
ating expenses, no up-keep. Lowers into well, cis- 
tern, special excavation or basement hole. For in- 
door or outdoor use. Saves many steps. Best 
made iceless Refr. Send postal for FREE Book 

and. Prices. Des Moines Incubator Co. 
302 Vine St. Des Moines, lowa 




















Teach Children 
To. Use 


Cuticura 


Soothes and Heals 
Rashes and Irritations 
Cuticura Soap Keeps the Skin Clear 
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w Models now ready for delivery § 
= from our r factory. Astonishin 

ms ot buy until you them 
RIDER AGENTS WANTED to ride and rozpibie 
sample. Make hig money. , fe models $21.50 up. 


Guaranteed \ $1.50 caeh, wheels, 


ires lamps borne, ae at half 


usual prices. Send 


cor marvetous prices and AQ (I 
Me a 


—EASY AT LAST’ 
arn By Doing i 90 Days 
cri BOOKS—NO LESSONS. Big jobs waiting to 
$50 to $200 ®, Wook, Come to COY hee for 90 days then 


eet one. Lesre, by doing cree you training and eer eae 
rite for big FREE book re ire R. R. Fare offer. COY 
TRICAL SCHOOL, 1300 W. Harrison St., Dept. B7-86, Chicago, 


rite for 
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FUL FARMING 


pumped to the tank, which has com- 
pressed air at the top. As the faucets 
turned on, this compressed 
air expands and forces the water up 
thru the pipes to the sink or tub. Our 
well water 1s much too hard to be any 
good for washing, and we didn’t wart 
the bother and expense of a water soft- 
ener attachment. We still carry in our 
drinking water from the well. 

A problem that must be dealt with by 
all those who undertake to put plumb- 
ing in an old house is the location of the 

various fixtures. Every extra foot of 
piping, of course, runs up the bills, and 
the shorter and straighter the pipes the 
better the system will work. We cre- 
ated a bathroom by partitioning off part 
of the woodshed, a substantial. room on 
the same level as the rest of the house. 
Here we installed a basin, a water closet, 
and a shower bath, which costs less than 
a tub and takes up less space. Had we 
known how much that shower would add 
to the joy of the men of the family, I 
am sure we should have improvised one 
long before. The department of agri- 
culture gives directions for rigging up a 
very cheap shower bath in houses hay- 
ing no regular water systems. Our pip- 
ing was also extended far enough into 
the woodshed to reach the washtubs. 

We’ bought a septic tank of the type 
which, judging from the government 
bulletins on the subject and information 
from our competent town plumber, 
would serve our purposes most satisfac- 
torily. This system was installed in the 
sandy soil away back from the house, be- 
tween the garden and the orchard. 

Two years later we were able to con- 
vert a small bedroom directly over the 
kitchen into an upstairs bathroom with 
a tub. Of course, we longed to put in a 
tiled floor and walls, but that was be- 
yond our pocketbook. Still we achieved 
a very good effect by covering the old 
board floor with heavy linoleum, in blue 
and white checks, and the lower part of 
the walls with white boarding specially 
designed for the purpose, papering the 
rest of the room with a glazed blue and 
white paper that can be easily wiped off. 

All our fixtures are of good cuality, 
tho not of the de luxe variety. 

It is impossible to measure the value 
of our creature comforts. Nor can any- 
one who has not tried it appreciate the 
fun of planning these comforts thru the 
long winter evenings. What if they can’t 
be had at once? They certainly furnish 
fuel for pleasant pipe dreams which may 
easily come true some day. 


upstairs are 


THE BEST NEIGHBOR 

During the recent “‘flu’’ epidemic, one 
family in our neighborhood was unfor- 
tunate enough to have the mother and 
father both sick at once. There were four 
children in the family, the oldest eight, 
and the baby under two years, but they 
had only slight attacks. 

The father was in bed three days and 
the mother longer, and she was still too 
weak to do anything when she did get up 
The neighbors were all kind and sent in 
things, so that the father and the children 
could manage. A great many offered help 
and one neighbor did the chores for several 
days. The one who brought most joy to 
the mother’s heart, however, was a woman 
who could not stay on account of duties 
at home, but she prepared supper before 
she left and took home washing for the 
baby and a change for each member of the 
family. This was such a help, for the 
children were all dirty and they could not 
afford to hire it done, yet it is something 
they could not ask of anyone unsolicited. 

This woman came and said what she 
intended to do. Most persons ask ‘‘What 
shall I do?’ and one hates to tell them, 
for she does not know just how much 
they are willing to undertake. So the one 
who came with her mind made up to some- 


ui. | who accomplished the most.—N. M. 





| thing she knew was needed was the one | 


| 
} 
| 
| 
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ews 


See history as it happens 


Nicaragua! You hear the name and 

there springs to mind a center of 

World events, of mystery and intrigue, 
adventure and battle. 


Then tonight you go to your favorite 
Pathe News theatre and actually 
see the happenings of the day in 
Nicaragua flash before your eyes— 
vivid, complete, authenic! 


To give you such astounding news picture 
service Pathe has built up during sixteen 
years a vast, skilled organization, moving 
with split-second speed. 


Back of the Nicaraguan pictures you relish 
from your orchestra chairs are urgent messa- 
ges by wire and air, a corps of hand-picked 
men of just the right qualities and technique 
speeded to the spot, days of patient waiting, 
hours of thrilling flying through the night, 
priceless minutes when the day scenes 
are “shot” 


Only a great and world-wide Pathe staff 
has the personnel, the imagination, the fore- 
sight, the scope, the e i ment, the sheer 

ability to cover the world for you and have 
enough capable men on each job to film the 
story and get it — 9 and on the screen at such 








unbelievable speed 
Make Pathe News a habit 
at your favorite theatre 


PATHE EXCHANGE, INC. 
35 West 45th Street, New York 




















| Be Sato to Read Pass 23 


The farming business during the 
past few years has passed through 
some real difficulties. But cer- 
tainly there is now some improve- 
ment. The beauty of it is if sta- 
tistics prove anything, we can look 
for better times during the com- 
ing years. 

Mr. Roger Babson, who is quoted 
freely on page 23, generally knows 
what he is talking about. He has 
been forecasting business condi- 
tions, warning his clients against 
depressions and inflations for many 
years. He arrives at his conclusions 
from a most exhaustive study of 
all available information. Before 
stating his opinion that agriculture 
is due for better times, he has gone 
very carefully into all of the things 
that can affect agricultural pros- 
perity. 

As we have found his counsel and 
advice helpful, we believe you will. 
Be sure to read page 23 carefully for 
it will help you in planning bigger 
profits during the next few years. 

Write us whenever we can serve you 
in any way. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
E.T. Meredith, Pub’l. Des Moines, Iowa 




















Agents—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, 
a patent patch for instantly me nding leaks in 21! 
utensils. Sample package free. COLLE TTE 
MFG. CO., Dept. 309, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
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NOT CONVINCED 

“When I was a little boy your age I 
didn’t tell lies,’ said dad reprovingly. 

‘How old were you when you started, 
pop?” inquired small boy skeptically. 


GOOD FOR NEIGHBORS 


“W ‘as your garden a success this | 


yes ur? 
' “T should say so. My neighbor’s chick- 
ens took first prize at the poultry show.”’ 


A young bride asked her husband to 
copy off a radio recipe she wanted. He 
did his best but got two stations at once, 
one of which was broadcasting the morn- 
ing exercises and the other the recipe. 
This is what he took down: 

Hands on hips, place one cup of flour 
on the shoulders, raise knees and depress 
toes and mix in thoroly one-half cup of 
milk. Repeat six times. Inhale quickly 
one-half teaspoonful of baking powder, 
lower the legs and mash two hard-boiled 
eggs in a sieve and exhale, breathe natu- 
rally and sift into a bowl. Attention. Lie 
flat on the floor and roll the white of an 
egg backward until it comes to boil. In 
ten minutes remove from the fire and 
rub smartly with a rough towel. Breathe 
naturally, dress in warm flannel and serve 
with fish soup. 


STRANGE COINCIDENCE 
MAN SHOT IN HEAD 
ACCIDENTALLY DIES 

—Headlines in a New Orleans paper. 


SHAMPOOED 


Cop: “What's the idea of stalling on the 
main street?”’ 

Fair One (absently): “TI just washed my 
car, and I can’t-do a thing with it!”’— 
Purple Cow. 


A homesick Irishman got a job as a 
crossing guard for a railroad. e fore- 
man handed him a red flag and a green 
flag and told him, “Whenever you see a 
, coming, get ‘out and wave this red 
ag. 

Git away wid yer job!’’ exclaimed Pat. 

“Me wave a red flag when Oi got a grane 
one handy? I’ll starve first.” 


SIMPLE PROBLEM 


Mathematies Instructor: ‘What do 
we mean when we say that the whole is 
greater than any of its parts?” 

Sti ide nt: “One of my aunt’s dough- 
nuts. 


CONSCIENTIOUS ARITHMETIC 
New Office Boy—“T’ve added those fig- 
ures up ten times, sir. 
E mployer—“Good boy!” 
“And here’s the ten answers, sir!” 
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ome Made Ice Cream 
is Pure if " 


Lo) 


T is the paramount reason why 

you should own a White Mountain 

Freezer and make your own ice cream. 

You know that only pure ingredients 

will be used, that this delicacy will 

come to your family in its most nour- 
ishing form. 








Another reason is the convenience of being 
The New Design able to serve ice cream or sherbets at any time 


Triple Motion —in any quantity — independent of other 


WHITE sources of supply. 
MOUNTAIN And there is also the money saving reason. 


An ice cream freezer in the home will soon 


FREEZER pay for itself and render service indefinitely. 


The New Design Triple Motion White Mountain Freezer makes ice 
cream of wonderful smoothness and freezes it quickly and easily. 


Ask your dealer to show you this new 
freezer and we think you will buy one. 


The WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., Inc. 
NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NES NEAL 
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IN ORANGE COUNTY, FLORIDA 


Write for our money- 
saving offer on “REO” 
Cluster Shingles, V-Crimp, Orlando, county seat and marketing center of 


ted, Standing Seam, bountiful Orange County, is the largest ship- 
In Side Collins Waleed Poe ping center for citrus fruits in Florida. Last 
Ready-Made Fire-Proof Garages, this country’s oranges brought $5,202, 
an — oun Bulidings, etc. Permanent, easy boo and its Fone Goougne $i, eo 4 
tall, econo: tcit 
BUY DIRECT AT FACTORY PRICES | soelietlc bose or spscenetibcgeionn ties leet 
finished a + ty Not a dollar to divide with suitable to truck farming, general farming, 
anybody. Edwards Roofs are weather-proof, aoe ye pepaieying, 1. Orange County has fine 
lightning-proof, fire-proof. Outlast three ordi- urches a progressive com- 
@ary roofs, bringing big saving in cost. montis Delightful year-round climate. Roll- 
Write today! Get our low ing nd 1,500 | lakes. Write for booklet. 


prices and free samples. Save 


money, get better quality, a 
FREE poten ee = bs 

| meen oe o. or for & on “an 
fects * THEEOWARDs MFG. CO. 4h Coun 


Orlando ~ FLORIDA 


39 Chamb ce Bidg- 



























SHE PAiD DEARLY 
LOUISVILLE WOMAN 
: WINS WRIGHT PRIZE 
_ After a aking out three lists, Mrs. 
Frances F. Bell, 1432 West Jefferson Street, 
closed her eyes, ran a hatpin thru one of 


on Fence, Gates, Steel {0 
én 


d Roll Roofing, Paints, a My Direct-From- " 
Factory- “Freight Paid Plan will save you fully +4 the 





My low factory prices and high quality can’t be beat. 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
the money you can save. Over One 
Million satisfied customers. Everything 
| guaranteed. -Weship in 4 hours. Don’t buy 
enti you = my ae Saving Catalog. 
& 










Every seed wholeand 
i clean when anOwens 
4 does the threshing. 
No re-cleaner neces- 
| sary. Immense sep- 
| arating spaceand two 









them and thus won the first prize of $200 
'n gold in the Right Hand Puzzle of the 
W right Players.—Louisville Courier-Jour- 
nal 





PROHIBITION ITEM 
_tofessor (in an. engineering class): 
What's a dry dock?” 
‘tudent: “A physician who won’t give 
: preseriptions.”’—Western Christian 
ACV, ate, 


out 





4 cylinders handle the 
j rankest pea and bean 
vines without losing 
i a single seed. 
















U 
BUARANTEED 
Lightest runningbean 
thresher ever in- 
vented. 40 years the 
world’s standard. Six 
sizes. Guaranteed. 
Write today for all 
details! 

J. L. OWENS CO. 
322 Superior St. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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SHAW MFG. CO., Dept. sF.1, Galesburg, Kansas 
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Our back porch as it now appears 


Back Porch Breakfasts 


By JANET CATION THURSTON 


T was while we were eating breakfast 
in Harriet’s new home in her heated, 
enclosed porch with its bright chintzes 
atthe windows, its gaily painted breakfast 
suite with harmonizing dishes, and a bird 
chirping away in a gilded cage, that I had 
my inspiration. Yes, when I returned 
home, we, too, would have a breakfast 
porch,” so began my neighbor Hortense. 

I had gone there on an errand and she 
had taken me out to a cozy porch over- 
looking such an attractive flower garden. 
It was when I expressed surprise at such 
a beauty spot so hidden from the public 
view that she told of its evolution. 

“T’ll admit I had a good imagination,” 
she continued, ‘for the possibilities were 
only this ordinary back porch measuring 
seven by eleven. I tried to think what 
was on it. It would be easier to think of 
what wasn't on it. There were the wash 
tubs, the garbage pails, the chicken-feed 
pans, the step ladder, the mop, some bas- 
kets. It was in fact the catch-all of the 
whole house. Besides, father didn’t 
like changes. He had made it clear to me 
before I started to college that I needn’t 
think I could come home and upset the 
house as he had seen some college girls 
do. Nevertheless my mind was made up 
that this porch was going to be screened 
and we were going to eat out here. 

“From a utilitarian standpoint father 
and mother were willing to do it. They 
believed it would keep out more flies, and 
mother thought it would be a little pleas- 
anter on wash day. She had no idea that 
the washing was to be delegated to the 
basement. Father made the frames and 
he and I together put on the screen. The 
materials cost just sixteen dollars. 

“That first summer I went very slowly. 
We didn’t get everything moved off all at 
once and when we ate out here I rolled out 
a small kitchen table that was on casters. 


Does your porch 
swing need a new 
pad? Whynotmake 
a set like this, of 
cretonne and dark 
Lrown muslin, with 
a gaily appliqued 
basket of tulips on 


each cus! ion ? 
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but from the back we had a good vie 
the plain rough, ugly boards of the chi 
houses, some dilapidated posts strung \ 
sagging wires for the grapes to hang to, 
a good crop of shaggy weeds. 

“Before long father was out ‘cutt 
those weeds and making plans as to 
he’d improve that lawn another year, 
mother was talking to him about the « 
fashioned flowers her mother used to h 
Wouldn’t it be interesting to start a | 
ennial border with foxglove, phlox, s\ 
william, and pentstemons right up in | 
corner nearest the porch to attract 
humming-birds? ‘Some spruce trees, t 
in front of the henhouse would eventu 
hide it from view,’ I heard her remark 

“The next summer found the back la 
in much better condition and a start on t 
perennials. About this time I dared s 
gest a gate-leg table for the porch. It 
into a. small space when not In use. 

“The grapes meanwhile were trailing 
on tight new wires fastened to firm 1 
posts. The dropping flower seeds begar 
attracting other birds. One day the ty 
boys rigged up a bird bath. Some morn- 
ings we counted twenty robins enjoying 
it. We have seen forty different kinds o/ 
birds in the yard in one season. We almost 
live out here in the summer. There is al- 


This is the desolate back view of the house as we first saw it 














Father wasn’t much impressed. In fact 
he was in the midst of telling me one day 
that this business of eating on the porch 
was a nuisance. What was the dining 
room for? When lo! he spied a humming- 
bird on the trumpet vine over the garage. 
Sh-sh—no time for family arguments. 
After that, that humming-bird ate as 
regularly as we did. 

“In August I bought a green rug for 
four dollars. It was then that my porch 
became a living-dining room with a cot and 
some rocking chairs. The grape vines on 
either side were affording a good shade, 


ways something interesting to see. Ir 
dentally a great change has,come over ou! 
family. We start the day on time because 


we don’t want to miss the birds. There 
are no disputes—we have to be too quict. 
Mother and I hurry thru with our work, 
so we may get out to the garden. 

“When company comes I| don’t have to 
ask father if he is going to shave and fix up 
a little. His face is cropped as close as the 
lawns. Recently I heard him begin a re- 
mark with ‘When I made up my mind to 
fix up that back porch’—and I don’t doubt 
but that he thinks it was all his doing 
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answers 
the 
most important 
cake making 
question 


™ HAT’, write women from all 
over the country,‘‘is the dif- 
ference between bread flour and cake 


399 
urs 


This is the difference: Bread flour is 
meant for bread. It contains a type of 
eluten which, to give the best results, 

ust be leavened from three to five 
hours by yeast. Swans Down Cake 
Flour is made from a specially selected 
soft winter wheat, grown near the 
Swans Down mills, which contains a 

clicate, tender gluten that gives per- 
fect results with the “‘quick’’ leaven- 

es—baking powder, egg whites, 
[C. 

And there is also a difference in the 

illing. For Swans Down Cake Flour, 

ily the choicest part of the wheat 


kernel is used. Of the flour milled from 


100 pounds of this special wheat, 
only 26 pounds are good enough for Swans 
Down! And Swans Down is sifted and 
resifted, through finest silk, until it is 
27 times as fine as good bread flour! 


Now bread flour makes cake that is 
nutritious enough, looks all right, and 
is perfectly edible. But these are prosy 
virtues for as thrilling a thing as cake! 
Swans Down Cake Flour makes a cake 
that is light as a feather, smooth as 
a perfectly wonderful cake! 





velvet 

Be sure to use Swans Down Cake 
Flour in a// your cakes—simple or 
elaborate. Swans Down costs only 
3¥%c per cake more than bread flour. 
Isn't 3%c very little to pay for insur- 
ance against cake failure? 





SWANS DOWN CHOCOLATE 
LAYER CAKE 


} 46 cup milk 
1}2 cups sugar 2 cup water 
3 cups Swans Down Cake 


¢ cup butter or substitute 


1 teaspoon vanilla extract 
four 4 teaspoon almond ex- 
3 teaspoons baking powder tract 


% teaspoon salt 3 egg whites, beaten light 


Cream the shortening. Add sugar gradually. 
Sift flour and then measure. Then sift together 
flour, baking powder, and salt. Beat into the 
first mixture alternately with the water and 
milk. Beat in the extracts. Fold in the egg 
whites. Bake in layers in moderate oven (350° 


Put together with soft chocolate frosting. 


SOFT CHOCOLATE FROSTING 


Cut 4 squares bitter chocolate into small pieces 
and put into a saucepan. Add 1 cup sugar and 
1% cups milk. Bring to the boiling point, stir- 
ring constantly. Mix 3 tablespoons cornstarch 
with 2 tablespoons cold water; and add slowly 
to the first mixture, stirring until thickened 
Remove from fire. Add 2 tablespoons butter and 
1 teaspoon vanilla. Cool and spread. 


ANS DOWN 


ou’ll Need This Cake Set! 


r just what it costs us—$1.00—we will mail you this 
tb cake set—the very kind we use in our own 
ens... Set consists of: set aluminum measuring 
ns; wooden slotted mixing spoon; wire cake tester; 
inum measuring cup; steel spatula; heavy square 
pan (tin); patent angel food pan (tin); sample 

kage of Swans Down Cake Flour; copy of recipe 

klet, ““Cake Secrets.” 


Cake Secrets” is the only item sold separately 
d 10c for your copy.) 


An oven thermometer 
is essential to proper bak- 
ing. We can now supply 
you with a standard ther- 
mometer, postage prepaid 
Send $1.00 ($1.25 at Den- 
ver and West, $1.50 in 
Canada). 





CAKE FLOUR 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS, 
INCORPORATED 
Established 1856 
EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 





¥ © 1927, P. Co., Inc 


S.F.—7-27 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS, INC. 
Evansville, Indiana. 


Attached is $1.00 ($1.25 at Denver and West, $1.50 
in Canada) for which please send to address below 
one full set Swans Down Cake Making Utensils—with 
which I am to receive, free of charge, the booklet 
“Cake Secrets’’ and sample package of Swans Down 
If not entirely satisfied with set I may return it, carrying 
charges prepaid, and my money will be promptly 
refunded 


Name 
(Write plainly) 


Street Address 


City State 


No orders accepted for shipment outside U. S. or Canada 
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Fe ft i es } os a Lapt Wdere Nh Z Ay | 
Harvest Now for titi 


Balanced Feeds 


HIS year set aside in shock and 
sheaf your winter’s feed. Gather 

in bundles the whole plant as it grew, Soh Pn RR ae 
stalks, stems, leaves, seeds and all. ],3¢ Beep ALFA. CLOVER 
WHA Gs 








Why prepare, plant, cultivate, har- | @egaggrqarn FODDER Busy SMAEPEDCORN Bg 


vest, store and handle your feed crops or > 


for the ears or grain only? Why not 
make 75 acres yield more milk, meat, 
and other animal products than 100 
acres did before? 





60,000 farmers already harvest their 
feeds in bundles and then cut, mix 
and grind them swiftly and cheaply 
into balanced feeeds. 

Write at once for book telling how — = 
farmers are now feeding for new and l Feeders | 
greater profits. ithemselves' 


LETZ MANUFACTURING CO. 
727 East Road, Crewn Point, Ind. 


LETZ- 


MIXED FEED MAKER 











What Thousands of Farmers Say the Letz Dixie Will Do For You 


Increase your production Will release 25% to 50% more acreage 
15% to 30%. * for cash crops. 

Will save 25% of your 4 Will improve the health and prolong the 
present labor. * productive life of all your farm animals. 











